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is the most perfect we ever examined.”—Medical Press and Circular, Oct. 21, 1885. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
Ruptures! Ruptures!! 
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UPTURES.—“ Hopce’s Patent Truss is the most comfortable and effective 
truss. It gives an elastic pressure, possessing a very great advantage. It 





UPTURES.—“ Very ingenious and successful truss."—2British Medical 
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injurious pressure.”—Aedical Times, Oct. ro, 1885. 


UPTURES.—“ Wiruout enlarging the opening, as conical pads are apt 
to do, while its resiliency ensures the pad keeping its place without exerting 
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. The English Martyrs: Wuy tTuey DIED, WHAT THEY 
SUFFERED, WHAT SORT OF MEN THEY WERE. A Lecture given at Stonyhurst 
Illustrated with Six Plates reproduced from the Prints published at Macerata 
in 1583. Price 1d. each. Catholic Truth Society. 


2. The Pictures of the English College, Rome, that have 
given the title of Blessed to Fifty-four of the English Martyrs, with a Preface. 
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Farmer, S.J., Stonyhurst College, Blackburn. 


3. Indulgenced Prayers for their Canonization, in Latin 
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4. Litany of the English Martyrs, with a Calendar of the 
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The Chartreuse of St. Hugh in Sussex. 


Ecquis ad vitam levius beatam 

Quisque secure citiusque tendit ? 

Tutius quisnam sua fata anhelat 
Carthusiano ?! 


THE branch line of railway that breaks off from the Portsmouth 
line at Horsham and runs across the fertile and wooded weald 
of Sussex, embouching on the sea at the little town of Shore- 
ham, is not much frequented by ordinary tourists or travellers. 
Beautiful as is the undulating scenery through which it passes, 
it is surpassed by other parts of fair Sussex ; it does not lie on 
the highroad from or to any large centre, or possess any very 
noted industry. The quiet, peaceful country, on which there 
seems to have fallen a cloak of solemn silence, when once the 
noisy rail is left behind, seems to represent medizval rather 
than modern England, the peace of the past rather than the 
bustle of the present. Yet the silence is not altogether un- 
broken, for as we make our way across the sunny hills 
and along the pleasant lanes, there falls upon our ears from 
time to time a sound that carries our thoughts beyond the 
Sussex weald, and for that matter beyond the hills and dales of 
England, to lands where the music of the Angelus still rings 
out joyfully at morning and noon and night, and where the 
deep booming bell from the cathedral tower recalls our hearts 
to God at short intervals during the whole day long. Though, 
for the matter of that, this Sussex weald has a bell which is not 
satisfied even with the frequent ringing which we are accustomed 
to hear re-echoing across the Italian lakes, or in loyal Tyrol, 
or in Catholic France. The midnight watcher hears its deep, 
sonorous sound as one day passes into another ; and ere the sun 
can show his early rays even in midsummer, again it re-echoes 
through the whole country round. 

For in the midst of this sweet country, removed alike from 

1 From a poem, De Laudibus Ordinis Carthusiani. By Seb. Brant, LL.D., given 
by Maurice Chauncey in his Hist. aliquot nostri seculi Martyrum. 
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town or village, there stands in a commanding situation, 
slightly raised above the country round, the Chartreuse of 
England, dedicated to the English St. Hugh, and containing 
some thirty or forty of those good Carthusian monks, the name 
of whose Order is familiar to us all, though for the most part 
we know too little of it, or its magnificent traditions, or the 
spirit that animates it, or the end that its children set before 
themselves in their religious life. But it has come before us during 
the last few months in two different ways. Among the English 
Martyrs lately raised to the altars of the Church, there are more 
Carthusians than religious of any other Order. The Carthusians 
had the honour of being first singled out as objects of the 
cupidity or the hatred of the tyrant. The protomartyr of 
England under Henry the Eighth was a Carthusian Prior of the 
London Charterhouse. Two other Carthusian Priors suffered 
with him. Six more of them died on the scaffold, and nine 
others were starved to death in prison. All honour to these 
glorious Martyrs, and to their brethren of modern days, who 
make the Sussex weald resound with the notes of their deep- 
tongued bell of midnight psalmody. 

Another, and a very different, circumstance has brought 
these Carthusians under public notice of late. Her Majesty the 
Queen of England lately paid a visit to the Grande Chartreuse of 
France, of which our English Chartreuse is the modern offspring. 
and enjoyed the rare privilege of admission within the enclosure. 
We shall have to speak presently of this visit, of which a 
distorted and incorrect account has appeared in the English 
papers. At present we allude to it merely as one of the motives 
which has led us to choose the present moment for some 
account of the noble monastery which now forms the ornament 
and the gem of central Sussex. 

We will suppose ourselves wandering along the lanes and 
across the fields which lie between the little village of Cowfold 
and Partridge Green. Our attention has been already arrested 
by the booming bell, and as we turn our eyes in the direction 
whence the sound proceeds, we perceive a tall spire surrounded 
by a group of buildings, of which the church seems to be the 
centre, enclosed by a wall which, as far as its appearance and 
extent is concerned, might be the wall of a little city. This 
idea is confirmed as we notice that inside the wall, and built 
into it, are a series of houses apparently of two stories each, with 
their upper story rising over the wall, but without any window 
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or other communication with the outside. These houses run 
along a great part of the wall ; some of them are at right angles 
to it, others are parallel to it, so that the wall forms the back of 
the lower floor of the house. Outside this there are within the 
wall other buildings a little separated from it, larger and more 
substantial, more of the character of College buildings. In the 
centre of all there rises the church, in which the architect has 
with rare skill overcome the difficulties of modern Norman, and 
produced a specimen. of it of which even the admirer of modern 
Gothic cannot deny the beauty or the suitability to its surround- 
ings. A tall spire surmounts the massive tower, which is a 
landmark all the country round, and gives a dignity to the little 
city (for city indeed it is) of which it is the crown and central 
ornament. 

As we walk round the walls of our city in order to gain 
admission, we come upon a part of it entirely different from the 
rest. The front of the city has in the midst a modern house, in 
itself well looking enough, but a strange contrast with the 
monastic pile around it. This is the original house which stood 
upon the estate when it came into Carthusian hands, and which 
now serves as a Guest House to the frequent visitors who are 
entertained there. 

Within the gates we find two vast quadrangles, with a 
smaller one dividing them from each other. In this central 
court are situated the conventual buildings properly so called : 
the church, chapter-house, library (immediately over the chapter- 
house), refectory, chapel for lay-brothers, &c. Each of the large 
quadrangles is surrounded by a vaulted cloister which runs 
around it. There are in all 3,166 feet of cloister, more that half 
a mile! Each side of the larger of the two quadrangles is some 
six hundred feet in length, 1,595 feet all round. Quadrangles we 
have called them, but let not the pious reader limit his ideas to 
the stunted courts of an Oxford or a Cambridge College. Even 
Christ Church and Trinity are dwarfed by the magnificent pro- 
portions of the Monastery of St. Hugh. It is a field, not a court, 
which is enclosed, and the cemetery, which forms a portion of 
the larger quadrangle, is in itself a goodly burying-ground, 
though it is but a fractional part of the whole extent. 

Of the buildings we shall attempt no detailed description. 
Doubtless the provincial bookseller of Brighton or Worthing 
or Horsham has long since supplied the intelligent tourist with 
those statistics which are to his taste. Our concern is with the 
living stones, compared with which the outward structure is of 
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no account except so far as it tells of the character of the Order 
who have built it and reflects the spirit of their piety and the 
distinguishing features of their rule. But has the Carthusian 
Order any distinguishing features in its rule? and if so, what 
are they? Let us look a little more closely at the Order as it 
now exists, to see what is the virtue and what is consequently 
the work that we may regard as assigned to it in this nineteenth 
century of ours. For every Order has its own distinctive virtue, 
which is the centre of its life, the heart whence flows the life- 
blood into its every member. So long as this virtue is strong 
and vigorous, so long the order will flourish and be effective in 
its work ; but if this is lost sight of, decay and demoralization 
begin at once. In some orders the characteristic virtue lies 
more on the surface than others. The poverty of the children 
of St. Francis, the obedience of the sons of St. Ignatius, the 
mortification of the families of Mount Carmel, the spirit of 
penance of the Passionists, are proverbial. But the characteristic 
of the Chartreuse is not so obvious—it lies more beneath the 
surface. It is not that they above all are conspicuous for their 
love of solitude. They are not half so solitary as were the 
monks of the desert, in fact they purposely unite a large element 
of community life, and consider it an essential part of their 
institute. Nor is it their rule of silence, strict though it be, for 
the Trappists are far stricter. Nor is it their choice of a 
complete seclusion, of a “ desert,” as the site of their monasteries 
—if indeed a place can be called a desert which blossoms with 
sylvan beauties—for other orders, Carmelites and Benedictines, 
shun the busy haunts of men, and are only dragged into the 
city by their zeal for the salvation of souls. Nor is it a mere 
mingling of one and another of these several characteristics, 
as eclecticism finds no congenial home in the Regular Orders of 
the Catholic Church, and it is only some modern congrega- 
tions that borrow now here, now there, and so construct a 
composite rule suitable to the special work they undertake. In 
the Carthusian rule we are bound to discover one central idea 
running through it all, the key-note of the beautiful melody 
which their holy life sends up to the Throne of the Most High. 
Perhaps there is no better means of searching for the 
central idea of any religious order than to recur to the life of its 
founder and of its most prominent saints. In their actions we 
find reflected the spirit that moved them. We see in their 
methods of procedure the particular direction in which the 
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Holy Spirit was guiding them, and consequently the aim and end 
which He desired that the Order they founded should set before 
itself. We must therefore look for the Carthusian spirit to the 
prominent feature of its founder, St. Bruno. St. Bruno was 
Chancellor of the diocese of Rheims when in 1082 the Arch- 
bishopric fell vacant. He had already done a great work for the 
Church of Rheims. He lived at a time when the struggle 
between the secular powers and the Church was at its height, 
and Gregory the Seventh was fighting his heroic battle against 
the fierce attempts of the world to encroach on the province of 
the Church. At Rheims the war had been waged with especial 
fury, and had threatened destruction to the power of the 
clergy there. The chief advocate of the rights of the Church 
had been the holy and energetic Chancellor, who had opposed 
himself like a wall of brass to the enemy who sought to thrust 
himself into the house of God. He had sacrificed wealth, 
honours, revenues, he had been exiled for several years, but at 
length had returned triumphant to the joy of the clergy of 
Rheims. And now the Archbishopric was vacant, and a 
successor was to be appointed. It was on Bruno, their 
Chancellor, that the choice of the clergy fell. Who had so 
deserved to be head of the Church for which he had struggled 
and suffered? Who was so suited to fight, and fight with 
success, the battle of the Church of Rheims in the exalted 
position of their leader and general ? 

Bruno was therefore elected to the great joy of all. But 
short-lived was their joy. No sooner had the Chancellor heard 
of the choice, than he threw up everything, friends, influence, 
wealth, office, and hastened away to bury himself in a cloister. 
For a time he remained with a reformed branch of the Benedic- 
tines at Solesmes. But he sighed after greater solitude and 
more complete retirement, and by the advice of Séguin, the 
celebrated Abbot of Chaise Dieu, he started with six com- 
panions for Grenoble. At the very moment that he entered 
the town with his companions, the holy Bishop St. Hugh of 
Grenoble dreamed that he saw seven stars fall at his feet, and 
then arise and cross the mountains till they settled in the wild 
country known as Chartreuse, or Chartrouse. He then observed 
a house arise, built by angelic hands, and on the roof of it, 
when built, these seven mysterious stars took up their abode, 
While the Bishop was pondering over his dream, in came 
St. Bruno and his disciples, in whom he at once recognized the 
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seven stars, and was able to direct them to the abode for 
which God destined them. 

We must leave the life of St. Bruno to notice the character- 
istic of his action in refusing the Bishopric and going off to 
live what the world would call a useless life of selfish contem- 
plation in the wild Chartreuse. It seems indeed strange that 
when he would have been so eminently suited to steer the 
bark of the Church of Rheims through its threatening diffi- 
culties, he relinquished a post to which it appeared to human 
eye as if God was most distinctly calling him. To leave sucha 
sphere of usefulness for an unknown future seemed like a delu- 
sion; it seemed almost to be running in the teeth not only of 
common sense, but of the manifest guidance of Almighty God. 
Yet Bruno hesitated not, wavered not. God called him, and 
that was enough. He broke not only with the world, but with 
what the world would call ordinary prudence. His action was 
opposed to all that is comprised under the name of utili- 
tarianism. It was the folly of the cross under the strange form 
of running counter to what ordinary men, and even good men, 
would call ordinary common sense. 

It is the same spirit which appears to us to be characteristic 
of the Carthusian Order—a noble and a supernatural disregard 
of most worldly wisdom and worldly policy, a disregard of that 
spirit of utility which governs the modern world, and of which 
the science of political economy is the typical representative, a 
disregard of the spirit that asks on every occasion, W2// zt pay ? 
of the spirit which animates modern commerce, of the spirit which 
can understand the usefulness of active orders, but despises those 
who live a solitary and contemplative life, of the spirit which 
refuses to accept the employment of the saints and angels in 
Heaven as described in Holy Scripture, as the highest which 
man can conceive, and joins with Mr. Harrison in regarding 
“a monotonous round of ceaseless psalmody” as a very unat- 
tractive occupation for eternity. 

We must examine the Carthusian rule a little more in detail 
in order to realize its central idea. No one who studies their 
rule can deny that the end that the Carthusian sets before 
himself is to reproduce as nearly as possible in his daily life 
the life of the blessed in Heaven. This, it is true, may be said 
to be the aim of every order but the orders which are strictly 
mendicant, or which set before themselves the conversion of 
others, or give themselves to penance and mortification, cannot 
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do so in the same way that the Carthusians do. The double 
life of the angels as always present before the Throne of God 
and yet always ministering to men, is represented by this 
double aspect of religious life. It is the life of Divine con- 
templation which God has chosen for the Carthusians. 
Any other element is non-essential to them. If they are 
students or authors, preachers or confessors, it is rather as a 
by-work than as in any way their principal aim. The one end 
that they set before themselves is to reproduce*in their manner 
of life the manner of life of the angels as inhabitants of 
Heaven. Hence we have the following points coming out 
prominent : 

1. The Carthusian life is a life of solztude. To be alone 
with God, to think only of God, to concentrate all the forces of 
the soul on the knowledge of God. Not only to find God 
everywhere, but so to arrange their life as to shut out every 
obstacle to the conscious realization of the presence of God, 
continually to fix their thoughts on God, and to surround them- 
selves with everything that helps to this, to efface the remem- 
brance of the world, that God may occupy all the powers of 
the soul. Here is the centre of the life of St. Bruno's children. 
The solitude at which they aim is, we may say, the solitude of 
God Himself, a solitude which seeks to make holy thoughts 
and desires its continual occupation, as God in His Divine 
solitude occupies Himself in the activity of intellect and will. 

But is there solitude in Heaven? Yes, because to all the 
innumerable multitude there the end of their existence is to be 
alone with God. This constitutes their essential happiness and 
joy. If all the rest of the inhabitants of Heaven could cease to 
exist and one alone remain, he would be none the less happy 
so long as he possessed God. Accidental happiness indeed he 
would lose, but this is as nothing compared with that which is 
essential, the joy of the society of all the saints and angels, 
nay, of our Blessed Lady herself, is as nothing compared with 
the joy of contemplating God. This is why the Carthusian life 
is above all a life of solitude. 

2. But it is not a hermit’s life. Its solitude is like the 
solitude of Heaven, a solitude which is compatible with a life 
in community, nay, community life is essential to it, since the 
submission of perfect obedience needs, as long as we are mortal 
men, the presence of an external rule and of superiors to whose 
will our own must bend. In Heaven this submission needs no 
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practice and requires no further perfection. It is not to teach 
the Angels obedience that one hierarchy is subject to another, 
though even they had to learn submission before they were 
confirmed in grace and admitted to the Beatific Vision. But 
here on earth obedience to some external authority to whom 
our will must bend is a necessary element of perfection for all 
except those very few who are called to an eremitical life. 
It was this union of solitude and society which attracted 
St. Hugh of Lincoln to that Order. During a visit he paid 
to the Grande Chartreuse he carefully watched the life of its 
inmates. The place itself had charms for him, but its inhabi- 
tants, says his biographer, pleased him still more. He observed 
in them a mortification of the flesh united to a continual 
cheerfulness and freedom of spirit, a continual gaiety and 
behaviour that was irreproachable. Their statutes recommend, 
not singularity but solitude, their cells are separate but their 
hearts united, each lives by himself but does nothing of himself, 
has nothing of his own, all live in isolation and yet each acts as 
the community. All are alone and so avoid the inconveniences 
and dangers of society, yet there is sufficient of common life 
not to be deprived of the advantages and consolation which 
are procured by the society of one’s brethren. All this, and 
chiefly the bridle and check of obedience which are a source 
of security wanting to hermits who are thereby exposed to 
many temptations, charmed St. Hugh and made him desire 
to embrace the Carthusian rule.” 

3. After the distinguishing feature of solitude and community 
life combined, the elaborate singing of the Divine praises is 
another essential characteristic of the Carthusian rule. Out of 
the twenty-four hours the saying and singing of the Office 
occupies some six or seven. They not only sing the Office of 
the day but the Office of our Lady as well, and on Ferial days 
the Office of the Dead. The Office of our Lady is said in the 
cell, the Office for the day and the Office of the Dead are sung 
in the church. Seven hours in all of Divine praises! What 
would Mr. Harrison say to this? He would tell us that it isa 
commencement on earth of the “monotonous round of ceaseless 
psalmody” which he dreads in Heaven. But ask those who 
have tasted the sweetness of this anticipation of the chief 


2 Magna Vita S. Hugonis, i. 7, quoted in La Grande Chartreuse, par un 
Chartreux, pp. 345, 346, from which much of our information respecting the 
Carthusians is derived. 
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employment of the Saints before the Throne of God. Ask 
St. Bruno, or St. Hugh, or Blessed John Houghton, the 
martyred Prior of the Charterhouse, and they will tell you that 
those long hours of the Divine Office were to them short and 
sweet—only too short for the fervour of their devotion and 
sweet with a sweetness surpassing all the sweetness of earth’s 
delights. 

4. But we shall best recognize the characteristics of Car- 
thusian sanctity by following one of them throughout the 
routine of his day. At 5.30 he rises and begins the day by 
saying Prime of the Day and Tierce of our Lady. Then he 
pays a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. At 7 the conventual 
Mass is sung in the church, at which the whole community is 
present. And here we notice that the Mass is in many respects 
varied from the Roman rite. The priest begins by saying the 
Confiteor, not in front of the altar, but at the side; in saying 
the prayers, instead of extending his hands, he clasps them 
together and rests them on the altar. The subdeacon has 
nothing to do except to sing the Epistle. The deacon does not 
wear a dalmatic, but a cowl used on this occasion only. The 
Canon of the Mass is said by the priest with his arms extended. 
Except at the Consecration he does not genuflect but makes a 
profound bow instead. At the end of Mass, after unvesting, 
he lies down on his side to make his thanksgiving, instead of 
kneeling as other priests. The whole rite is as nearly as 
possible the Grenoble rite in St. Bruno’s time, with some cere- 
monies introduced from Cluny. It is essentially conservative, 
and hence approaches nearer to the Oriental rite than does the 
Roman in its present form. 

But to return to the occupations of the Carthusian’s day. 
When the conventual Mass is over, the various priests say their 
own Masses in various private chapels, all saying it as far as 
is possible at the same hour, and the Carthusian monastery 
being consequently provided with a sufficient number of chapels 
to allow of this simultaneous offering of the Holy Sacrifice by 
all the priests of the community. After Mass and thanksgiving, 
all make half an hour's meditation in their cells, and spiritual 
reading until ten o'clock, the hour when Sext is said and the 
spiritual exercises of the morning are concluded, so far as there 
can be said to be any conclusion to the spiritual exercises of 
a Carthusian. But breakfast? No mention has been made of 
the hour when the early-rising Carthusians satisfy the cravings 
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of a hunger whetted by the keen morning air and the singing, 
not only of the conventual Mass and Prime and Terce, but 
of the long Night Office, of which we shall have to speak 
presently. When is it that the fast is broken and the body 
refreshed by the morning refection? Ah! gentle reader, for 
a Carthusian breakfast is a mon-ens, a thing which has no 
existence, unless indeed you choose to call the meal he takes 
about the middle of the day (or what is the middle of the 
day to him) by the name which it certainly deserves, if 
etymology is to be our guide, since it literally breaks the fast 
of every member of the community. But if we allow him a 
breakfast there is no dinner. This meal, taken either at ten or 
eleven, is his chief meal of the day—and for the greater part of 
the year his only meal, since during the long fasts which extend 
over some seven months, supper he has none, save a lump of 
bread. Even on joyful days his supper scarce deserves the 
name: a small omelette, or a little fish, some fruit, and a glass 
of beer, is all that is comprised in the evening meal even on 
feasts. This one meal in the middle of the day (breakfast or 
dinner as you choose) is all that the Carthusian stomach can 
count upon as the means of its support. Look at it as it stands 
on the turn-about shelf in the outer cell, whither it has been 
carried straight from the kitchen. It is simple enough, but 
good, wholesome, and nourishing. There are three dishes, beside 
a basin of soup, and they are placed in a vessel something like 
a very deep saucepan with a number of layers in which are 
placed its various component parts. Let us profanely lift 
the lid and examine what each layer contains. Down at the 
bottom is a basin of vegetable soup—pea-soup it happens to be 
to-day—then over that a couple of poached eggs, next a bit of fish, 
two small red mullet to wit, lying side by side, and at the top 
one of these round open fruit tarts, such as we may be familiar 
with in the shops of the Grande Rue of Dieppe, or on the buffet 
of many a French railway-station. Add to this a salad placed 
in a separate dish, a good hunk of light plain wholesome bread, 
and two small bottles of rather small beer, and there is the 
whole of the cuzsine supplied by the good refectorian for the 
day. The two bottles of beer, note you, are not both to be 
taken at dinner—that would be quite in excess of Carthusian 
abstemiousness—one of them is for dinner, the other for the 
light refection (too light, alas, in fasting time!) which goes by 
the name of supper. Note you, moreover, that this small beer 
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is the one and only beverage of the inmates of the Chartreuse— 
no tea, no coffee, these almost necessary adjuncts of modern 
civilization are not for.a Carthusian monk. For their guests 
coffee worthy of a French artiste, and tea which would delight 
the palate of the English matron, but for the poor monks beer, 
wholesome indeed and palatable, but nevertheless distinctly 
small, from the first day of January to the last day of 
December. 

But is it a day of abstinence on which we have been examin- 
ing into Carthusian fare? All is »zazgre—soup, solids, everything. 
Is meat never allowed? Here is another distinctive mark of 
the Chartreuse. By a law unbending as that of the Medes and 
Persians, by a rule which allows of no exception, no Carthusian 
monk can taste flesh meat from the day he joins the Order to 
the day of his death—nay, within the walls of the monastery 
no meat can be tasted, and the generous hospitality extended 
to the stranger stops short of this—that under no possible 
circumstances can any kind of flesh meat be given him within 
its walls. Eggs, fish, fruit, wine, in all abundance, but of the 
flesh of four-footed or winged things not a morsel. But what 
of the case of sickness? Here, doubtless, there is an exception 
made. If the physician declares meat to be necessary to health, 
surely leave is given to the sick man for as long a time as it is 
declared indispensable. Nota bit of it. The rule is absolute. 
He may have anything else, but no meat, not even a table- 
spoonful of beef-tea may pass his lips under the severest pains 
and penalties. If it should bea case of life and death, if the 
medical opinion should be that the patient cannot pull through 
his sickness without the nourishment of flesh diet, not even then 
is it allowed. In such a case indeed the monk may, if not 
solemnly professed, be dispensed from his vows, and where life 
was at stake the dispensation would be granted by ecclesiastical 
superiors without any difficulty whatsoever, but as long as the 
Carthusian monk remains a Carthusian monk, so long must he 
abide by the rule which the Carthusian poet expresses in the 
line— 

Carnis in zternum cuncti prohibentur ab esu. 
The prohibition existed as a custom from the first, but in the year 
1244 was solemnly enacted in the General Chapter as a law, 
to any breach of which was attached for many years the penalty 
of immediate expulsion from the Order,’ and though at the 
3 Bullarium Carth. fol. 48, n. 134, quoted in La Grande Chartreuse, p. 350. 
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present day the penalty of infringement is mitigated, the law 
is no less strict, and is most strictly and exactly observed in 
every Carthusian monastery throughout the world. 

Do the monks suffer in health or strength from this regu- 
lation? Not the least; for such a life as theirs flesh meat is 
unnecessary and often harmful. They live to a good old age. 
They are free from many a malady which arises from the use 
of flesh meat. They arise to their Midnight Office with a fresh- 
ness which would be impossible if it were not for their whole- 
some abstinence. 

But enough of the Carthusian diet. We will now turn to 
their habitations. As we take a bird’s-eye view of the monastery 
from the tall church tower which forms its centre and its chief 
ornament, we notice all around the spacious cloisters those 
little houses we have already descried from outside, little 
houses, all separate from each other, opening out into the 
cloister by a little door for each, and on the opposite side 
backed by a wall, the lower part of which forms the exterior 
wall that runs round the cloister. Each of these little houses 
contains a garden, a covered ambulacrum or little cloister of 
its own, and four rooms. Of the two rooms on the ground floor 
one is a store-room, where there is laid up a heap of wood and 
faggots for fuel and to provide manual labour to the inmate. 
The other is a workshop, with a turning-lathe, and sometimes 
materials for carving, carpentry, the casting of statues, or other 
pious handicraft. The two rooms upstairs are an anteroom, 
where an Ave Maria has to be said before a statue of our 
Lady as often as the inmate enters his domicile, and where 
he has to receive any of his fellows who may come to him 
on business from his Superiors. The inner room is the 
ordinary living room. One part is occupied by a prie-Dieu 
for prayer and religious exercises; a table in another corner 
serves for study and for meals; while the simple chintz curtains 
hide from sight the simplest, not to say the hardest, of 
beds. Here it is that the main part of the Carthusian’s life is 
spent. Save when he goes to the church for Divine Office, and 
when (as on Sundays and some of the greater feasts) the meals 
are taken in common in the refectory, it is in this little house 
alone and apart from all the world beside, that he spends his 
silent solitary life. 

But is the life quite silent and solitary? We have already 
said that the solitude is mingled with community life. Even 
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the silence, strict as it is, has some mitigation. Whenever dinner 
is taken in the refectory, it is followed by two hours’ recreation, 
and then the tongues may wag as fast as they please. In 
addition to this there is a walk once a week in the country 
round the monastery, and on this occasion also talking is not 
only permitted but enjoined. The rule at other times does not 
bind with the strictness of an absolute prohibition, and the 
monks are instructed during silence time to ask for what is 
necessary not by signs, but with the tongues with which God 
has provided them. 

We have wandered away, not undesignedly, from our account 
of a Carthusian day. We left our monk, after Sext had been 
said, at his breakfast about 11 am. After this he has some 
three hours or more for study and manual labour. The manual 
labour of the Carthusian is not intended as a penance. They 
have not to work in the fields like the Trappists. Their work is 
intended as a relaxation for the spirit, as a means of rendering 
them more able to recite the Divine Office with fervour and 
recollection. Hence it is to be varied according to the strength 
of the individual. Some wield the axe, others the saw, others 
occupy themselves with the cultivation of their gardens, as they 
find most profitable to the service and praise of God, which 
constitutes the main feature of their life. Part of this time, 
moreover, is to be given to study, for study is another important 
feature of their life. Study has always been held in high esteem 
in the Order, though not its chief occupation. Not all study, 
however, but the study of Holy Scripture, of dogmatic, of moral, 
and, above all, of ascetic theology. No profane studies are 
permitted in the Order. In the time of the Renaissance, an 
attempt was made to introduce the study of Greek. Some 
Carthusian fellow countrymen of Erasmus became possessed of 
the idea that no one could get at the true meaning of Holy 
Scripture unless he understood Greek. Not so thought the 
General Chapter of 1543, in which these ambitious religious 
received a serious rebuke. “These men,” it said, “forget the 
holy simplicity suitable to those who are no longer of the world. 
The time given them to spend on reading works of piety is 
employed in satisfying a vain curiosity in giving themselves to 
the study of Greek. We exhort all our religious in the Lord to 
remember the motives which led them to enter the Order. May 
they never forsake Carthusian simplicity !” 

Yet it was no want of appreciation of true culture that led 
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the Chapter to write thus, but with them culture must be, not 
for culture’s sake, but for God’s. “Oh, my God,” cries Denis 
the Carthusian, “I thank Thee in these last years of my life for 
having made me enter so young the Order in which by Thy 
grace I have lived for forty-six years, and during all that time— 
blessed be Thy name !—I have always been constant at study.” 
One of the motives which drew St. Hugh of Lincoln to the 
Order was the opportunity of peaceful study, and the exceeding 
rich supply of literature (pre@dives librorum abundantia) that 
was there at his disposal, with full time to read, and an undis- 
turbed peace which would render study easy and pleasant. 

He who visits our English Chartreuse will understand 
St. Hugh’s enthusiasm. The library is the noblest room in the 
whole building. It is constructed to hold over twenty thousand 
books, and is already more than half full. All the modern 
books worth having on theology, philosophy, ecclesiastical 
history, are added to its shelves. Most of the standard authors 
of medieval and later times, Carthusian, Dominican, Benedictine, 
Jesuit, Secular, will be found there. Even in its present incom- 
pleteness it would not be easy to find a religious house in Eng- 
land with a library more complete. And as to the college libraries 
of Oxford and Cambridge, hide your heads, O degenerate suc- 
cessors of the learned monks of old, and see how the spirit of 
true learning, that was driven forth from Oxford in the days of 
Somerset the Protector, when Aquinas served as a bonfire and 
Scotus was torn to pieces in the quadrangle of New College, 
has found a congenial shelter amid those Obscurantist monks 
who have cherished the traditions of culture that you despised. 


We left our Carthusian studying or working with his hands, 
or spending his time in pious meditation, pacing to and fro in 
his little cloister, or walking in his garden. The time passes 
pleasantly enough, and he is almost startled when the deep 
tones of the big bell announce to him that 2.30 p.m., the hour 
for saying the Vespers of our Lady, has arrived. We say 
startled, because we need scarcely remind our readers that watch 
or clock (even of American cheapness) is no part of the 
furniture of the Carthusian cell. He is indeed a standing 
protest against our ever increasing dependence on modern 
inventions—he continually reminds us that these little con- 
veniences with which we have surrounded ourselves may be 
dispensed with without any serious loss of time, and not without 
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some compensating gain of quiet peaceful tranquillity. For 
tranquillity favours solid learning and artistic culture far more 
than our hurried life of railroads and telegraphs, and rushing to 
and fro, and omnium gatherum information, and school boards, 
and penny newspapers, and science lectures for the people, on 
all of which we pride ourselves as heralds of a civilization 
whereby the modern Babylon is to eclipse the ancient Jerusalem, 
city of peace. 

Our Lady’s Vespers ended at 2.45, the big bell sounds again, 
and the community assemble in the church, where Vespers of 
the day are sung, and on ordinary days the Office of the Dead 
immediately follows. This lasts till about 4 o’clock, and after it 
the monks retire to their cells for their evening meal, if meal it 
can be called, which for more than half the year consists of 
nought save a piece of bread. Supper ended, two hours are spent 
in study, spiritual reading, and private prayer, at the discretion 
of individual devotion. For purposely throughout the day a 
gap is left in the prescribed duties that each may have times for 
private prayer and spiritual reading and meditation other than 
those which are imposed by custom or by rule. With one or 
other of those he occupies himself till 6.30. 

But what happens at 6.30? You will scarcely believe it, 
gentle reader, but these good religious are so out of gear with 
the glories of modern civilization, that at the very hour when 
you are still driving in the park or sipping your afternoon tea, 
the good Carthusian is retiring to rest. At the very hour that 
you are beginning what you regard as the serious business of 
the day, his day is well-nigh over ; at the very hour that you are 
preparing to dress for dinner, he is already lying down in 
rough habit for his brief repose; at the very hour that you 
are daintily sitting down to dinner in your evening dress, 
he is already sleeping soundly on his palliasse of straw; and 
he sleeps on while one course succeeds another till the menu 
is exhausted, and still he sleeps while you linger over your 
cigarette and glass of claret, and just about the time that you 
betake yourself to the drawing-room, or are already whiling 
away an hour there before some further amusement begins, 
he is rousing himself from his first sleep to intercede with 
Almighty God for the sins and follies that are committed in 
all our centres of modern civilization each night of the livelong 
year between eleven at night and the first cock-crowing in the 
morning. 
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For between 10 and 11 p.m. the whole community arise and 
in their cells recite,each at his prze-Dieu, the Matins and Lauds 
of the Little Office of our Lady. At 11.45 the bell once more 
sounds aloud and calls them one and all to the church, where 
together they sing the Matins and Lauds of the Canonical 
Office. Each brings with him his own little lantern, and from 
it he lights a larger lamp, wherewith to follow his Breviary 
and take his part in the Office. Otherwise all is dark. No 
coronas of flaring gas light up the sacred obscurity of the 
Midnight Office—not a candle to throw its light upon the scene 
—nothing but the sublustral glimmer of the shaded lamps held 
by the assembled monks, as their mingled song rises up with 
a strange charm and weird solemnity amid the darkness. Very 
beautiful that song is—a sort of plain chant with certain varia- 
tions of its own—very like the ordinary Gregorian, but yet with 
the Carthusian stamp upon it; the same as was sung, note for 
note, in the days of St. Bruno, handed down with the traditional 
conservatism of their Order from then till now. 

The Canonical Office finished, on all days, save certain feasts 
and vigils, the Office of the Dead follows. It is two o’clock or 
past before the Benedictus is sung and the last Collect said 
and the Night Office finished. In the singing of the Divine 
praises three long hours have been spent—no, not long, save to 
those who go to watch and listen, and have not a vocation to 
the life of which they are so essential a part. But human 
nature needs repose, and these three hours of psalmody have 
at least whetted the appetite for sleep. A little after two the 
monks retire for their second nocturn, if we may so call this 
second half of their broken time of repose. It is broken indeed! 
for a little after five they are once more roused to their devo- 
tions, and begin a second day with the echoes of the psalmody 
of the preceding night still ringing in their ears. 

After our glance over the Carthusian’s day—or, to speak more 
correctly, over day and night consecrated alike to the service 
and praise of God—we are able to form a better notion of the 
Carthusian spirit. It is essentially and above all an unworldly 
spirit. It is more: it is an anti-worldly spirit. Its motto is, 
“The world is crucified to me, and I unto the world.” Its 
opposition to the world is, moreover, an opposition peculiar to 
itself. It does not fight the world as do the active orders. It 
lives apart from it. It shows its utter contempt for it. It 
rejoices to run counter to it, and to neglect its maxims, to show 
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its complete independence of it, of its pleasures, amusements, 
festivities, its manner of life, it laws, its customs, its novelties, 
its inventions, its wonderful discoveries, its Press, its public 
opinion, and everything in fact which goes to make up the 
ordinary life of the man of the world. What he loves, the 
Carthusian hates. His whole existence is the reverse of the 
Carthusian’s. For his love of society, we have the Carthusian’s 
silence; for his independence, the Carthusian’s obedience. 
When he is retiring to rest, the Carthusian is rising. When 
he is in the midst of the evening’s gaiety, the Carthusian is 
rising to sing the praises of God. When he is getting up 
in the morning, the Carthusian’s day is well-nigh half done. 

What would a man of business, judging according to the 
economy of the world, say to the arrangements of the monastery? 
What a waste of space in that long line of detached houses, each 
with its four rooms and its little ambulacrum! in those unused 
cloisters, in that huge quadrangle which no foot ever crosses! 
What a waste of time to sing the same psalms over and over 
again, often three times for the three different Offices! What 
ridiculous old world customs! So wasteful too. One good gas 
jet would be more practically useful than all those smoky little 
lanterns. Above all, what more narrow and stupid than to make 
the abstinence from flesh-meat so unbending a rule that they 
would sooner die than eat it, even at a physician’s command. 
The whole cast, moreover, of the life—its solitude, its manual 
works, so unfit for educated men, its interminable offices, its 
breaking up of the night into two—what more utterly at variance 
with ordinary ideas of prudence and common sense ? 

To all this the Carthusian answers, Mzhi mundus crucifixus 
est et ego mundo. The world is crucified to me, and therefore I 
naturally turn my back upon it. I am crucified to the world and 
no wonder therefore that it should be my enemy, as it was the 
enemy of my Lord. If the folly of the world is wisdom with 
God, what else can I expect than that all the customs, ordin- 
ances, and practices of the Carthusian rule should be regarded 
with supreme contempt by the critic whose standard is the 
collective judgment of modern society ? 

Yet after all we are perhaps unfair on modern Englishmen 
if we imply that they have a contempt for the Carthusians. To 
the vast majority, even of educated Englishmen, the life of the 
Carthusians is a sealed book. It is an unknown mysterious 
land, which rather attracts than repels, simply because it is 
VOL, LX. FF 
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unknown, and so rouses their curiosity. Even of those who 
visit the Chartreuse of St. Hugh, how few come away any the 
wiser. On those who have any sort of cultivation in them the 
grandeur and magnificence of the place must necessarily make 
an impression. Those who have any spirit of religion cannot 
help being awed by the atmosphere of sanctity which hangs 
about it. From time to time the good Prior has been 
astonished by the sight of Protestant visitors, Anglican clergymen 
and others, throwing themselves on their knees and begging his 
blessing with the tears running down their cheeks, unable to 
resist the holy influence around them. “Truly God was in this 
place, and I knew it not.” 

But if the Carthusian cloister is an unknown mysterious 
world to Englishmen, how much more to English women! Men 
at least can visit it, but none of the pious female sex can ever 
set foot within its walls without the express permission of the 
Pope himself. One exception alone there is. The Sovereign 
of the country has by custom a right to entrance into all 
Carthusian monasteries and convents within her dominions. 
If the Queen of England were to come and knock at the door 
of the Chartreuse of St. Hugh (and please God perhaps some 
day she may), she would be admitted as of right and without 
any difficulty. Not so at the Grande Chartreuse of France; for 
her visit there the Pope’s permit was needed, as it would have 
been for the visit of any other lady. It is only within the actual 
dominions of a Queen that she enjoys the privilege of which we 
speak.* 

We regret that our space allows us to say only a word of the 

4 There appeared in several of the English papers an account of the Queen’s visit 
to the Grande Chartreuse, purporting to be written by an English Carthusian, and 
which contained a number of inaccuracies and mis-statements. We can assure our 
readers that no inmate of the only Carthusian monastery in England was responsible 
for the newspaper account of the visit. It was there stated that the Queen had a right 
to enter as Queen, which was false. It was also asserted that after a long visit 
of courtesy to one of the cells, Her Majesty received from the inmate a 
beautiful little silver crucifix as a keepsake. Unfortunately for the story, no 
Carthusian in the world possesses a silver crucifix in his cell, as it is against the rule 
to have anything of silver. He would, moreover, have sinned against his vow of 
poverty in giving away the property of the monastery. The real facts of the Queen’s 
visit were these. It is true that she visited one of the monks in his cell, a young 
Englishman, nephew to a well-known London priest, and spent some time in friendly 
converse with him. After she had left she sent him in memory of the visit a 
handsome silver cross. Though brought to him by the Queen’s command, of course 
he could not keep it. But before returning it to his Prior he wittily wrote on 
the back the following inscription: Regina dedit; Regula abstulit; sit Nomen 
Domini Benedictum., Amen. 
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second cause that has made us more familiar of late with the 
good Carthusians—the beatification of Prior Houghton and 
the other Carthusians who laid down their lives for the Faith 
under Henry the Eighth. Very beautiful is the account given 
by contemporary writers of the strict observance and perfect 
discipline of the London Charterhouse in the early part of the 
sixteenth century; very touching the portrait of the virtues, 
the charity, the humility of their holy Prior; very painful 
the story of the efforts of the tyrant and his creatures 
to force the monks into submission; very consoling the 
noble constancy even to death of the Prior and a large 
part of the community; very heartrending the account of 
the agonizing torments to which they were subjected at their 
execution. We hope that in a future number we may be able 
to give some details of this glorious episode in the history of the 
Order. In this present article our object has been to place 
before our readers a short sketch of our English Chartreuse, 
which has risen up from the blood of the Carthusian Martyrs 
who suffered just three hundred and fifty years ago. Some 
seven years ago the foundation-stone of this new Charterhouse 
was laid; three years since it was solemnly blessed by the 
Bishop of the diocese. Now it has taken firm root, and it lives, 
and please God will ever live, in the. midst of Protestant England 
till, through God’s mercy, England shall be Protestant no 
longer. May God grant to many young English Catholics a 
vocation to the glorious Order of St. Hugh, and that this 
modern Charterhouse may surpass in sanctity of life even the 
Charterhouse of medizval days! 

R.F.C. 
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PRINCE CHARLIE in 1745! Whatever it may have become in 
the later period of his life, as sketched by Sir Walter Scott in 
Redgauntlet, there can be no doubt that in Forty-five the name 
of Charles Edward was a word of power. Any details that may 
throw light on Prince Charlie’s bonny face and engaging person 
when he was at his best can hardly fail to be welcome even now, 
for his name continues to be a romantic memory. 

A narrative of the manner in which Charles Edward left 
Rome for the Scottish expedition of 1745, of no great historical 
importance certainly, but interesting on account of the personages 
concerned, has come to us in an unexpected manner. Julius 
Czsar Cordara was a Jesuit of some eminence at the time of 
the Suppression of the Society. In 1773, when that event took 
place, he had spent fifty-five years within her pale, and he died 
eleven years later, at the age of eighty. The latter years of his 
life were occupied by him in writing his personal recollections, 
and, as may be imagined, this chatty composition! contains 
many interesting things. 

Cordara was appointed in 1742 by Father Francis Retz, the 
General, to succeed Orlandini, Sacchini, and Jouvency, as 
historian of the Society. He thus came to live in the Professed 
House of the Gest at Rome, and he formed part of the central 
body of the Society, dependent immediately on Father General, 
which is called his Curia. Himself sprung of a noble family of 
Piedmont, an accomplished scholar, and a man of unusual 
ability, it is not to be wondered at that, living for thirty years in 
the mother-house of the Society in Rome, he should have become 
intimately acquainted with many of the more eminent members 
of the Roman clergy and nobility. Of these the first that makes 


1 A transcript of this unpublished work, once the property of the Abate Cancellieri, 
an intimate friend of Cordara’s, is now the property of the Chetham Library in 
Manchester. We have been kindly permitted the free use of this manuscript. 
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for our present purpose is Henry the well known Cardinal Duke 
of York. 

Before he became Bishop of Frascati, the Cardinal lived in 
Rome with his father, whom some called “ the Old Pretender” and 
others “King James the Third.” At one time the Cardinal Duke 
had for his adviser and intimate friend under the title of his JZaes- 
tro di Camera, a member of the Order of “the Pious Schools,” or 
Scolopi in Roman phraseology, Lercari by name, afterwards 
Archbishop of Genoa. The influence exerted by this religious 
did not please the Cardinal’s father, who bade him dismiss 
Lercari from his household. Cardinal Henry was offended and 
withdrew for a time to Bologna, but he soon returned to Rome 
and submitted to his father’s wish. After his return he became 
extremely intimate with Cardinal John Francis Albani, whose 
confessor Father Stefannucci, S.J., he chose for his own. Father 
Cordara was on very familiar terms with the Albani family, 
which had no less than three Cardinals at the same time all 
dwelling in the Palazzo Albani, and of them John Francis was 
his chief friend. Through this friendship Cordara came to be 
known by reputation to the Cardinal Duke of York. 

Those of our readers who have seen Rome in the early 
days of Pius the Ninth will be well able to imagine the scene 
described by Cordara when he first made personal acquain- 
tance with the Cardinal of York. Father General and _ his 
Curia, Father Cordara among them, were in villeggiatura at 
Castel Gandolfo; the Cardinal was living with the King, 
his father, at Albano. In that beautiful road between the 
two little towns, the Cardinal was taking what might be 
called a Cardinalitial walk. A troop of servants followed 
him, and the coach and six—the horses with their red 
plumes, the servants with their livery coats down to their 
heels, and the. enormous red umbrella on the coach top. 
Cordara, taking” his evening walk, met his Eminence and 
stood on one side with his profoundest bow, to let him 
pass. Instead of passing on, the Cardinal accosted him 
by name, begged him to walk by his side, and, after saying 
more in his praise that Cordara cared to record, invited 
him to be the companion of his walks and drives. Cordara’s 
acquiescence was taken so literally by his Most Eminent 
Royal Highness that day by day they were together, and 
this companionship was kept up in the delightful months 
of May and October in the following years. Their intimacy 
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was such that the Cardinal Duke would come to Father 
Cordara’s room unannounced, and in turn would make him 
come for his chocolate to the palace at Albano. When 
Henry became Cardinal Bishop of Frascati, and no longer 
lived under his father’s roof, he would make Cordara spend 
a month at a time with him at Frascati, consulting him 
about all his plans for the good of his people, and treating 
him as his personal companion. Cordara takes care to 
mention that however familiar the Cardinal was pleased 
to be with him, and however much he might condescend 
to joke with him, he, for his part, never allowed himself to 
take the least liberty in return or to interfere in any way 
with his private affairs,—and to this Cordara attributes the 
continuance of this friendship to the end of his life. It 
is clear that our author would have accurate information 
respecting the Stuart royal family in Rome. 

In 1745, the English having sent a strong military force 
to hold the river Scheldt, in union with the Queen of Hungary, 
against France, the French Privy Council bethought them- 
selves of the Stuarts in Rome, desiring with Prince Charles 
Edward’s help to give the English a diversion and sufficient 
occupation at home. The Scottish nobles at least were ready 
to rise once more, and George of Brunswick would have to 
recall his troops, so that the French, with none but Austria 
to oppose them, would soon obtain possession of Belgium. 
A messenger with the title of Ambassador was accordingly 
sent from the Court of Versailles to King James at Rome, 
with instructions to promise money from Spain, ships, supplies, 
and arms from France. A strong fleet was waiting at Brest 
to convey the Prince of Wales to Scotland, and the English 
Government had no suspicion of its destination. Two things 
the Ambassador was to urge as vital, that there was no time 
to lose and that the profoundest secrecy was necessary. 

King James, Cordara says, greatly hesitated. Much as 
he desired to see his son in his rightful place, he feared 
the innumerable uncertainties that were before him in such 
an expedition, and he mistrusted the power of the King of 
France, however good his will, to fulfil his promises. Things 
look very different in the quiet of a Privy Council from their 
actual aspect when the time comes for their fulfilment. How- 
ever, the Prince of Wales was more concerned in it than he 
was, and he would not allow it to be said that he had thrown 
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away an opportunity on which his son’s future would depend. 
He should therefore be summoned to speak his own mind. 

Charles Edward was then three-and-twenty. He had been 
brought up never to abandon the hope of obtaining the crown 
of England. His thought had ever been how to fit himself 
for what he hoped would be his future station. His natural 
gifts were of a very high order. He had great abilities, his 
mind was active, and he was patient in bearing heavy anxieties 
and cares. He was singularly good-looking, and he had great 
agility and much physical strength. He had a royal gift 
of attracting others by his manner. He was always in good 
humour, and his conversation was witty. There was nothing 
proud or overbearing in his behaviour, but he never lowered 
himself beneath his rank by levity or undue familiarity. He 
was never idle, and (a particularly satisfactory testimony) he 
kept himself clear of all intrigues and gallantries, temptations 
to which were plentiful. His great desire was military glory, 
and to prepare himself for this he tried by constant exercise 
to harden himself to fatigue. He was extremely fond of 
shooting the larger sorts of game, both birds and beasts, 
and he would not be deterred by heat or bad weather from 
spending whole days in the forests. At sunset he would 
return home, proud of his success in sport, but half dead 
with hunger. With his gun he was such an excellent shot 
that he rarely missed. 

As it was mainly to prepare himself to be a soldier that he 
was so eager a sportsman, naturally he sought to avail himself 
of any opportunity of military service. Seven years before 
the time at which we have arrived, when he was but a lad of 
sixteen, he obtained his father’s permission to join his half- 
brother, the Duke of Berwick, who had a command in the 
Spanish service, in the campaign in Naples against the 
Austrians. When Charles Edward reached the Spanish camp 
his brother was conducting the siege of Gaeta. He subjected 
himself to military discipline, and by his fearlessness won the 
admiration of the Spaniards, who were alarmed lest some 
disaster should befall him as he rode about the camp, the 
vineyards, or the trenches, eager to learn all that related to 
the siege. The Austrians defended the town bravely, and the 
Prince would expose himself freely where the firing was heaviest 
or where a sally had to be met. When the town was taken, 
Charles Edward was the first to enter, and that by a breach 
in the walls. 
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It is easy to understand that when the Prince was called in 
to confer with his father and the French Ambassador, his one 
feeling was joy at the opportunity afforded him. Waiting was 
a ruinous policy, he said, and he was willing to risk all for his 
father and his family. If he failed, it would remind the English 
that the Stuarts were still alive, to claim their rights. However, 
in the first instance all that he had to do was to go to France, 
and there he would be better able to judge of the chances of 
success. 

The King’s consent was given and Charles Edward prepared 
for his departure, with such expedition, says Cordara, that only 
twenty days intervened between the arrival of the French 
Ambassador and the Prince’s leaving Rome. It was of the 
greatest importance that all should be conducted as secretly 
as possible, for the Mediterranean was swarming with English 
ships; and as the King of Sardinia was an ally of the 
English, the Prince could not pass through his dominions, 
but would have to go by sea from Tuscany to the French 
coast. It was the depth of winter and the roads were cut 
up by the rain. Through fear of the plague, which was then 
raging in Sicily, quarantine was established everywhere, and 
no traveller could enter a town without undergoing close 
questioning. For admission into the Genoese territory fifteen 
days’ quarantine was required. Worst of all in Cordara’s 
Opinion, it was necessary to avoid the shrewd scrutiny of the 
Roman people, whose curiosity was only equalled by their 
sharpness, and this in war time, when the Ambassadors at 
Rome would take notice of the slightest movement. Then 
there were spies everywhere, and the Court of James the Third 
was not thought to be free from them. Charles Edward 
managed so well that nothing was known in Rome of his 
departure for fifteen days after he had left. 

The first step taken was to send an English gentleman, to 
whom the secret was intrusted, to a little town called Massa 
[Carrara] in the province of Luna, close to the Tuscan frontier. 
He was to give out that he had come there for the sake of his 
health, and as soon as possible he was to obtain a J/ascia 

passare for himself and two servants at Genoa. This gentle- 
man took with him some of the Prince’s baggage, as Charles 
Edward himself intended to ride on horseback, like a courier, 
with only one servant in his company and without baggage. 
To divert the attention of the servants, the day chosen for 
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the Prince’s departure was the 9th of January, which had been 
previously fixed as the day when he and his brother, the Duke 
of York, should, in accordance with their annual custom, go to 
Cisterna, a place on the Via Appia, about thirty miles from 
Rome. The servants, huntsmen and dogs were sent on there 
beforehand. One servant only, a thoroughly trustworthy man, 
of great strength and well acquainted with the roads, was told 
to prepare himself to make a long journey on horseback with 
one of the household of Cardinal Acquaviva, and of this he was 
not to breathe a word. All these arrangements were made by 
Dombar,”? who had been the Prince’s tutor, and in them and all 
that followed that noble Scotsman showed his perfect prudence 
and dexterity. 

It was debated whether the Prince of Wales should not tell 
his brother, the Duke of York, and so be able to bid him good- 
bye, but finally it was resolved to leave him in ignorance lest 
his countenance might betray the secret. As for Charles 
Edward himself, the King and Dombar were alike surprised 
at his perfect self-command. To the end he was as merry with 
his brother, with the household and with friends as usual; and 
this was most conspicuous on the day before his departure, for 
as it was known in Rome that the Royal Princes were going 
the next day to Cisterna, the chief Roman nobles called on 
them to pay their respects. Charles Edward was his usual self. 
He called his visitors by name, talked to them about his coming 
sport, cracked his jokes, and behaved exactly as though he were 
leaving on a fortnight’s pleasure excursion, and not as if he had 
before him a long and dangerous journey, in which he would be 
deprived of all he had been accustcmed to from his childhood. 
King James, who was devoured with anxiety, imitated his son’s 
example and put on a cheerful exterior. 

Charles Edward slept a few hours that night, and ordered 
the carriage and three riding horses to be ready soon after 
midnight, giving out that he meant to start early enough to 
have some sport that very day. He left word for the Duke 
of York to follow him when he thought proper, and in com- 
pany with Sheridan, a knight belonging to the royal household, 
he started in the carriage for the Gate of St. John Lateran. 
He had been preceded by Stafford, the King’s Master of the 

* It probably would not be difficult to learn something of the members of the 


Stuart household in Rome, but it has not seemed needful to wait, simply in order to 
verify Father Cordara’s names. The whole story is his, as it stands. 
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Horse, and the servant who had been warned to prepare for 
the journey, mounted, and leading a second riding horse. These 
two waited, as they had been instructed, outside the Lateran 
Gate. On seeing them, Charles Edward, as if the idea of 
riding had just taken possession of him, called out to his 
coachman to stop, and at once mounted the led horse. In 
order, then, to mislead the servants, he called out aloud to 
Sheridan to go by the Marino road, and that he himself would 
take that by Albano, and would be at Cisterna before him. The 
Marino road, being the ordinary high road to Naples, was much 
the better of the two, for the way by Albano, though somewhat 
shorter, was extremely muddy in winter. Sheridan, who of 
course knew quite well what the Prince was going to do, 
called out for the benefit of the servants that he was sure 
that the King would not like his taking a road that was in 
shocking condition and hardly passable at that time. The 
remonstrance, naturally, did not affect the young Prince, who 
started off at a gallop, accompanied by Stafford and the servant. 
Before coming to the fork where the Albano and Marino 
roads separate, the road to Frascati branches out to the left, 
and up this road Charles Edward turned. That the coach- 
man might not see this, Sheridan detained him by pretending 
to fall as he re-entered the carriage, and he thus could not start 
till the Prince was out of sight. 

When Charles Edward had gone a short distance along the 
Frascati road he stopped, and when he thought that the carriage 
was well past, he turned back on his footsteps, at the cross-roads 
parted with Stafford, and then muffling himself in a horseman’s 
cowl that his face might not be seen, he rode back as fast as he 
could to the Lateran Gate, accompanied by the servant. When 
he got there he turned to the right, and in the quiet of the early 
morning rode round the walls to the Porta del Popolo, and so 
by Ponte Molle, along the high road leading to Tuscany. Their 
horses were good, but he would not have been able to travel as 
fast as he wished if they had to take them on; yet there was a 
difficulty in obtaining post-horses, because they were only 
allowed to be furnished to those travellers who followed the 
same way from the beginning of their journey. This difficulty 
had been foreseen. Cardinal Acquaviva had a palace at 
Caprarola, and he had previously ordered two post-horses to 
be ready, waiting for the courier he was about to send to the 
King of Spain, whose agent at Rome he was. Charles Edward 
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ccordingly left the main road and at Caprarola found the 
horses fed and saddled, and passing himself off as the courier, 
resumed his ride, returned into the high road, and having no 
more difficulty about horses, reached Massa in four days. The 
English gentleman he had sent to Massa now joined his party, 
and on the fifth day from his leaving Rome, they entered Genoa. 
He had ridden night and day, so at Genoa he gave himself a 
short rest, and then, by going in a rowing-boat and hugging 
the coast, he avoided the English vessels and arrived safely at 
Antibes, in France. 

Meanwhile the farce to conceal his departure was being 
played out at Cisterna. When Sheridan arrived there his first 
inquiry was for the Prince of Wales, and hearing that he had 
not come, he called out that it was a madcap ride to take, for 
the Albano road was all but impassable, and he blamed himself 
for having permitted it. Some three hours later the Duke of 
York arrived with his train of servants, and found those at 
Cisterna in commotion at the non-arrival of the Prince. The 
Duke of York had been told on the way that his brother had 
started for France, but it was necessary for him now to feign 
anxiety lest some accident should have befallen him on the 
way to Cisterna. As horses were being got ready that men 
might ride along the Albano road to search, up galloped 
Stafford, and the sight of him alone alarmed the household 
still more. 

Stafford’s story was that they were not to expect the Prince 
that day, and perhaps not for three or four days. Not far from 
Albano his horse had fallen with him, and a blow on one of his 
ribs had caused a swelling. The Palazzo Albani was close by, 
where he would be at home, as the Palazzo was King James’s 
country house. The surgeon had said that there was no danger, 
but that unless the bruise were taken in hand at once, it would 
be a long time getting well. For his part, the Prince had but 
one anxiety, and that was lest the King should know that he 
had met with an accident, and therefore he begged his brother 
and the members of the household to take it quietly. 

On this Sheridan, just as if he believed the story told by 
Stafford, insisted that he must start forthwith for Albano. The 
Prince was entrusted to his care, and it would be a shame if he 
were not by his side whilst he was laid up. Stafford, on the 
other hand, begged and besought him to be quiet, for the Prince 
was in want of nothing either for his living or for his cure— 
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Stafford would be there himself, the Prince had one servant with 
him, and there was the Czstode of the palace; if any one else 
were to go, the inhabitants of Albano would soon find out what 
was the matter, it would come to the King’s ears, who would be 
much alarmed, and then the Prince would be angry. The 
servants and huntsmen chimed in with this view, and Sheridan 
allowed himself to be over persuaded. Stafford returned to 
Albano, and the Duke of York gave strict orders that nothing 
should be said about his brother’s fall. Of course the injunction 
was disobeyed, and thus all the people of the place came to 
believe the story. 

On the following days Stafford sent letters, giving good news 
of the Prince’s progress, and on the third day the Duke of York 
went out, as if to meet him. About sunset there came another 
letter from Stafford, saying that the Prince desired the hunt to 
be transferred to the Lake of Fogliano, about ten miles from 
Cisterna, and that his Royal Highness would be there on the 
following day. Accordingly, the next day they all started for 
Fogliano, leaving word behind them at Cisterna that the Prince 
of Wales had gone there straight from Albano. When they 
arrived, of course there was no Prince, and Sheridan began his 
laments and self-accusations again, declaring that he was sure 
the accident was worse than they had been told. On this, 
another messenger arrived from Stafford, who wrote that the 
Prince was not perfectly recovered, and that the surgeon insisted 
that he could not take part in the hunt without danger, so it was 
the Prince’s wish that they should not wait for him, but begin 
their sport at once. This was done, and from day to day wild 
boars, roebucks, and other game were sent in to Rome and 
distributed with the compliments of the Prince of Wales, so 
that not even the most keen-witted of the Ambassadors had the 
least idea of the Prince’s departure, till he had been gone eleven 
days and was already safe in France. 

Cordara then enlarges on the surprise that was felt in 
Rome when the news of the Prince’s departure became known. 
Opinions differed, as might be expected, but into his descrip- 
tion of these opinions we need not enter, nor into the elaborate 
comparison between Charles Edward and Demetrius, the son of 
Seleucus Philopator, which was drawn out in detail by Cardinal 
Monti, and published to the great contentment of the Roman 
wits. Nor need we follow Cordara’s account of Charles 
Edward’s ill-fated expedition, which cannot teach us anything 
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we did not know before. But there is one word more of interest 
in this part of Cordara’s narrative, and that relates to the Pope. 
Benedict the Fourteenth was then drawing near the end of his 
long Pontificate. The Prince’s father, James the Third, went 
himself to be the first to convey to the Pope information of 
what had happened. The Holy Father praised the attempt 
warmly, and said that if the endeavour succeeded, he should die 
happy if he saw the Catholic family of the Stuarts restored to 
their kingdom, and he would look on it as compensating for 
many of the calamities that he had witnessed. To help the 
undertaking forward, the Pope said he would spare neither pains 
nor money, though as to the latter the troubles of his times had 
drained his treasury. To this Cordara adds, though to what he 
alludes we must necessarily remain in ignorance, that the Pope 
afterwards abundantly fulfilled in very deed all that he had so 
generously promised. 

J. M. 





























The Habits and Instincts of Wolves. 


—— 


THE general characteristics of the wolf resemble those of the 
dog. Indeed so close is the analogy in all essential features 
which wolves present to the faithful companion of man, that it 
is not surprising that they are now considered by many eminent 
zoologists to be originally of the same race. If we could 
withdraw from the domestic dog, all the emotions which have 
been developed by generations of companionship with man, and 
at the same time intensify those of self-reliance, rapacity, cunning, 
&c., his mental and moral characteristics would be those of the 
wolf. 

With the exception of the obliquity in the position of the 
eyes, there is no appreciable anatomical divergence between 
these animals, the chief differences between wolves, wild 
dogs, and domestic dogs being that the ears of the wiid 
animals are always pricked—the lop or drooping ear being 
essentially a mark of civilization—their tails generally hairy 
more or less, and bushy, while the cock of the tail, so 
characteristic of our domestic dog, is wanting. Wolves and 
wild dogs, moreover, growl, howl, yelp, and cry most dis- 
cordantly ; but with the exception of the wild hunting dog 
of South Africa, do not bark. The barking of domestic 
dogs is clearly an effort on their part to make known to human 
beings their wishes and feelings. The wolf has the slim form 
peculiar to carnivorous animals ; his face is long like a sheep’s, 
and his jaws full of teeth adapted both for tearing and grinding, 
as he is decidedly omnivorous, though less a vegetarian than the 
bear. 

The common or European wolf (Canis Lupus) is to be found 
from Egypt to Lapland, and is believed to be the variety that 
formerly haunted these islands. Slight diversities appear in the 
wolves of different countries of Europe and Asia. French wolves 
are browner and rather smaller than those of Germany, those of 
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the Alps are brownish grey, and in Italy and Turkey a tawny 
colour prevails. In some very northern regions they become 
white in winter. The wolves of Russia are the largest and 
fiercest in Europe, and have a peculiarly savage aspect. The 
Swedish and Norwegian are similar to the Russian, but lighter 
in colour, and in winter totally white. Wolves are very numerous 
in the northern regions of America. Their footmarks, says Sir 
John Richardson, may be seen by the side of every stream, and 
a traveller can scarcely pass the night in these wilds without 
hearing them howling around him. These wolves burrow and 
bring forth their young in underground dens with several out- 
lets, like the fox. India also is infested with wolves, which are 
smaller than the European. 

Wolves were at one time a terrible scourge to this country, 
the dense forests, which formerly covered the land, favouring 
their safety and increase. King Edgar applied himself seriously 
to rid his subjects of this pest by commuting the punishment of 
certain crimes into the acceptance of a number of wolves’ tongues 
from each criminal; and in Wales, by commuting a tax of gold 
and silver, imposed on the Prince of Cambria by Athelstan, into 
an annual tribute of three hundred wolves’ heads, which Jenaf, 
Prince of North Wales, paid so punctually, that by the fourth 
year the breed was extinct. Not so, however, in England, they 
increased and multiplied to such a degree, that in the reign of 
Edward the First, it was found necessary to appoint a Wolf- 
hunter General in the person of one Peter Corbet, and the King 
thought it not beneath his dignity to issue a mandamus bearing 
the date, May 14, 1281, to all bailiffs, &c., to aid and assist the 
said Peter in the destruction of wolves in the counties of 
Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Shropshire, and Stafford ; 
and Camden informs us that in Derby lands were held at 
Wormhill on condition of killing the wolves that infested 
that country. It was about the end of the fifteenth century that 
they ceased in England, but they continued to commit serious 
ravages on flocks in Scotland in the sixteenth century. 
The last wolf killed in Scotland is said to have fallen 
by the hand of Sir Ewen Cameron at Lochiel, about the 
year 1680. The last wolf killed in Ireland was at Cork in 1710. 
Places of refuge from wolves in Saxon times were erected for 
travellers in wild and unpopulated districts in England, as at 
Flixton in Yorkshire, Wolferlow in Herefordshire; and 
Wolversey, a small island at Winchester, was. the place where 
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the Welsh tribute of wolves’ heads was annually paid. 
The Anglo-Saxon name for January—Wolf moneth—tells 
plainly how common these animals were in this country in 
those days. Our English word wolf is from the Saxon walf, 
and from the same root the German wo/f, the Swedish «#/f, 
and Danish a/v. 

Strange to say, the dried snout of the wolf held in the 
estimation of the ancients the same rank that a horse-shoe 
does now with the superstitious. It was nailed upon gates of 
country farms as a counter-charm against the evil eye, and was 
supposed to be a powerful antidote to witchcraft. 

The pairing time is January, when, after many battles with 
rivals, the strongest males attach themselves to the females of 
their choice. The female wolf soon begins to prepare a warm 
nest for her young, in their cave or burrow, of soft moss and her 
own hair, carefully blended together. The cubs are watched by 
both the parents with tender solicitude, are gradually accustomed 
to feed on flesh, and when sufficiently strong to begin their 
education they are taken to the chase. Still more remarkable 
is the discipline by which they are inured to suffering and taught 
to bear pain without moaning. It is even said that their parents 
bite, maltreat, and drag them by the tail, punishing them if they 
utter a cry, until they have learned to be mute. They do not 
dislike their little ones being noticed. Hearne, in his journey to 
the Northern Ocean, says that he has frequently seen the natives 
go to their dens, take out the cubs and play with them, never 
hurting them, however, but scrupulously putting them back in 
the den again. A female wolf in the Tower Menagerie, though 
exceedingly fond of her cubs, allowed the keepers to handle 
them and even to remove them from the den without showing 
the slightest sign either of anger or alarm. Professor Bell 
describes a wolf in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, which 
would always come to the front bars of her den as soon as he 
or any person whom she knew approached, and when she had 
pups she was so eager that they should share with her in the 
notice of her friends, that she brought them to the bars of her 
den to be fondled. 

It is a curious fact that this animal, at times so cruel and 
bloodthirsty, spends a good part of the year in some quiet spot 
in the mountains with his mate and little ones only, hunting for 
their daily food, much of his time being spent in playing and gam- 
bolling with them. But when winter begins to set in, food being 
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scarce—the young ones now able to provide for themselves—he 
becomes ravenous and starts off with many others to scour the 
forests. Other animals, when they hear the distant howling of 
a pack of hungry wolves, fly in terror, while the unfortunate 
traveller driving his sledge across the snow urges his terrified 
steeds to their utmost speed, knowing well that even if he is 
provided with fire-arms his life is at stake. A Russian noble- 
man, with his wife and little daughter, a few years ago, were 
drawing near to the end of a long day’s journey in the depth of 
winter. The ground was covered with crisp white snow, the road 
lay over wild open moor, and through vast dense pine forests. 
When the wild moor had been safely passed, and the carriage 
had just entered the dim, solemn forest, suddenly every one 
started, the mother turned deadly pale, the father holding his 
breath, listened with alarm, the coachman cracked his whip, and 
the tired horses scarcely needing the crack, broke into a gallop ; 
they had all heard a faint prolonged sound ; it was the distant 
cry of wolves! Soon they heard the ominous sound again, and 
now it was louder and nearer. 

The moon was shining brilliantly, lighting the forest road, 
so that, though the forest itself was dark, the road was clear ; 
fortunately they had not far to go before they would reach the 
log inn where they were to rest for the night, and they hoped 
that perhaps the wolves might not be pursuing them. Vain 
hope! another much nearer and louder howl left no room to 
doubt that the pack was really on their scent, and fast 
approaching them. The child clung more closely to her mother, 
while the Baron and the driver prepared their pistols. Every 
moment the long-drawn sound of the wolves came nearer, and 
the echoes were caught up by the woods and carried everywhere; 
their only hope of escape was in the swiftness and strength of 
their weary horses. Yet the wolves were fast gaining upon 
them, and if once they came up with the carriage they would 
seize the horses, and, killing them, would thus stop the carriage, 
so that escape for them would be impossible. Hence the driver 
forced the horses on at a still more furious speed, but it soon 
became evident that the distance could not be accomplished in 
time, for the wolves were fast gaining upon them. At every 
step the cries became louder, and the prospect before them 
more terrible. Speedily the wolves were close enough for their 
panting breath to be distinctly heard by the unhappy travellers. 
Then the carriage was surrounded by them, and the only chance 
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of escape was to cut the traces of one of the horses and let it 
loose, so that it might stop the hungry animals whilst the other 
horses were being urged madly on. This was done, and the 
pursuers seizing on it were for a time occupied in devouring it, 
the party meanwhile making their escape. But the horse was 
soon demolished among the hundred or more, and with their 
appetite quickened by the fresh taste of blood, the chase was 
renewed. Again the pack came up with the lumbering vehicle, 
now moving more slowly because of the loss of a horse ; another 
was cut loose, and the wolves fell to their meal, but as before 
the coach was soon pursued and again surrounded. A third 
horse was given, but this did not suffice, for when within but 
a very short distance of the inn, the ferocious crew was once 
more howling around them ; only two horses were now left, and 
without either of these it would be impossible to proceed. 

At this moment the faithful coachman let down the front 
window, threw the reins through it to his master, and com- 
mending to his kind care his poor wife and children, without 
another word sprang down among the wolves. The Baron 
protested, but it was too late: the noble-hearted domestic had 
freely given himself toa horrible death that he might occupy 
the wolves for the few minutes that would enable his master’s 
family to escape. The horses rushed on a few yards more, and 
the refuge was reached. To loud knockings the door was 
quickly opened, through which a blaze of light poured; the 
wolves already coming up again, saw the light and fled, and 
thus by the devoted self-sacrifice of their faithful servant, the 
Baron and his wife and child were saved. 

Mr. Lloyd, in his Field Sports in the North of Europe, tells 
of a peasant who, in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburgh, had 
an equally narrow escape. He was pursued by eleven of these 
ferocious creatures while he was in his sledge, only two miles 
from home, towards which he urged his horse at the utmost 
speed. At the entrance of his residence was a gate, which 
happened to be closed at the time, but the horse summoning 
all his force dashed it open, and thus his master and himself 
found refuge in the courtyard, just as the wolves were about 
to spring upon them. Nine of them followed, but fortunately 
at the very instant they had entered the enclosure, the gate 
swung back on its hinges, and thus they were caught as in a 
trap. And, strange to say, when these fierce animals found 
escape out of the question, they became completely cowed, and, 
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so far from offering to molest any one, they slunk into holes 
and corners and were slaughtered without resistance. 

It is a remarkable fact that the wolf will breed with the dog. 
The’ first instance recorded in this country took place in 1766, 
when a litter, the offspring of a wolf and a Pomeranian dog, 
was born at a dog dealer’s in the New Road, London. One of 
these pups was presented to John Hunter, the naturalist, who 
says: “Its actions were not truly those of a dog, having more 
quickness of attention to what passed, being more easily startled, 
as if apprehensive of danger, quicker in transition from one 
action to another, less docile, and not so ready to the call.” 
Owing to these peculiarities it lost its life, having been mistaken 
for a mad dog and stoned to death. Another of these puppies 
subsequently bred with other dogs, and it is a descendant of 
his which lies buried in the gardens of Wilton House, Wiltshire, 
and is commemorated by the following inscription on the stone 
which covers her remains : 





Here lies Lupa, 

Whose grandmother was a wolf, 
Mother was half wolf and half dog. She died 
On the roth of October, 1782, 

Aged 12 years. 


Professor Owen mentions a litter obtained some years ago 
at the Royal Menagerie at Berlin, from a white pointer and a 
wolf. Two of the cubs resembled the common wolf-dog, but 
the third was like a pointer, with hanging ears. 

The wolf is extremely cautious and suspicious, therefore not 
easily entrapped, appearing, in fact, to understand the nature of 
a trap almost as well as those by whom it is set. They have 
often been known to approach a trap so skilfully as to devour 
the bait without harm to themselves, getting at it from below. 
The grey wolf equals the European species in its devices, and 
instances are cited of its biting off the cord close to the trigger 
of a set-gun, and afterwards devouring in safety the bait placed 
before the muzzle. It will also haul up fishing-lines set in a 
hole of the ice, and help itself to the fish. Dr. Rae mentions 
that wolves watch patiently the fishermen who set lines in deep 
water for the trout on Lake Superior, and soon after the man 
has left, one of them will go up to the place, take hold of the 
stick which is placed across the hole and attached to the line, 
trot off with it along the ice, until the bait is brought to the 
surface, then return and eat both the bait and the fish, if any 
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happens to be on the hook. The trout of Lake Superior being 
very large, the baits are of a size in proportion. 

Travellers have frequently described the singular cunning 
acquired by wolves in well inhabited districts, where their 
destruction is eagerly sought ; they then do not quit cover to 
windward, but trot along just within the edges of the wood 
until they meet the wind from the open country, and are 
assured by their keen scent that no danger awaits them in that 
quarter—then they advance, keeping under cover of hedgerows 
as much as possible, moving in single file and treading in each 
other’s track, bounding across narrow roads without leaving a 
footprint. When a wolf wishes to pay a visit toa farm-yard, 
he first carefully reconnoitres the ground, listening, snuffing up 
the air, and smelling the earth, until at last he springs over the 
threshold without touching it, and seizes on his prey. In 
retreat his head is low, turned obliquely with one ear forward, 
the other back, and the eyes glaring. Thus he goes crouching 
along, obliterating with his brush tail the track of his feet, till at 
length, feeling himself secure, he waves his tail erect in triumph 
and boldly pushes on to cover. Wolves are even known not 
only to counterfeit sleep to serve a purpose, but also death as a 
means of escape. Captain Lyon tells of a wolf which, after 
being caught in a trap and to all appearance killed, was in that 
state dragged on board. However, the eyes, as it lay on the 
deck, were observed to wink whenever any object was placed 
near them ; some precautions were therefore considered neces- 
sary, the legs were tied, and the animal was hoisted up with his 
head downwards. He then made a vigorous spring at those 
near him, and afterwards turned himself upwards, so as to reach 
the rope by which he was suspended, endeavouring to gnaw it 
asunder, and making angry snaps at those who prevented him. 
Several heavy blows were struck on the back of his neck, and a 
bayonet was thrust through him, yet a quarter of an hour 
elapsed before life was extinct. 

Wolves excel in that kind of stratagem which leads to a 
combination among different members of a pack for the capture 
of prey. Mr. E. C. Buck states that he once saw two wolves 
standing together as if in consultation, and shortly after was 
surprised to see one of them lie down in a ditch, and the other 
walk away over the open plain. He then watched the latter, 
which deliberately went to the far side of a herd of antelopes 
tanding in the plain, and drove them as a sheep-dog would as 
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flock of sheep to the very spot where his companion lay in 
ambush. As the antelopes began to cross the ditch, the con- 
cealed wolf jumped up, seized a doe, and was quickly joined by 
his colleague. Among Darwin’s MSS. was found a letter from 
Mr. H. Reeks, saying that the wolves of Newfoundland adopt 
exactly the same stratagem for the capture of deer in winter as 
that which is adopted by the hunters. That is to say, some of 
the pack conceal themselves in some of the leeward deer paths 
in the forest or belting, while one or two wolves make a circuit 
round the herd of deer to windward. The herd quickly retreats 
by one of its accustomed runs, and it seldom occurs that the 
wily creatures do not succeed by this cunning device in securing 
a doe or young stag. Leroy also relates similar facts of the 
European wolves, as having fallen within his own observation, 
and that if there be a precipice at hand several wolves will 
combine, and forming a semi-circle creep slowly towards a herd 
of deer, and after hemming them gradually in, so as not to 
alarm them, suddenly drive them over the edge of the precipice, 
where the wolves follow them at their leisure by a safer path, 
to feed on their mangled carcases. On one occasion, says Sir 
J. Richardson, a troop of nine white wolves endeavoured to 
practise this trick upon him, evidently intending to drive him 
into the river. However, when he boldly turned and faced 
them they halted, and on his advancing, quickly made way for 
him to go to his tent. 

It has been alleged, as a reason against supposing the wolf 
and the dog to be of the same species, that the wolf is incapable 
of domestication and of attachment to man. This, however, is 
not the case, both the wolves of the old world and those of 
America are found capable of being tamed, and many instances 
are recorded of their having displayed an attachment to their 
master equal to dogs. Mr. Ryan was followed for days by a 
large grey wolf, which every evening when he encamped squatted 
himself down, and helped himself whenever he could. Some 
food was generally thrown out to him; and he became so tame 
that he stopped whenever the party stopped, and as soon as any 
birds or animals were shot, walked round and round licking his 
jaws in expectation of his share. As no one ever molested him, 
he continued quite harmless. This sort of proceeding has been 
known to take place with a whole pack. 

Captain Lyon had an arctic wolf which became so remarkably 
tame that he would not allow it to be killed, but kept it confined 
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on the deck of his ship in a smali kennel, attached to a chain. 
It was very sagacious, for, being annoyed at being continually 
dragged out by the chain, it at length took it up in its mouth 
whenever it retreated to its kennel, and drawing it completely 
inside, it would allow no one but its master to touch a limb 
without being bitten. Another of the arctic explorers had a 
small white wolf cub which became his companion in his cabin 
when his vessel was frozen up during the winter. She used to sit 
on his lap during meals with her paws on the cloth, a plate was 
provided for her, and bits of raw venison. When she took the 
morsels into her mouth, her eyes seemed to sparkle with delight. 
If she showed any impatience a gentle tap on the tip of her nose 
effectually checked her. After a time she was allowed to run 
loose in the cabin, but to prevent her bounding over tables and 
shelves, and breaking the articles thereon, she was secured by a 
slight chain, but this she soon became expert in breaking asunder. 
To accomplish this she would draw herself back as far as she 
could get, and then suddenly dart forward in order to snap it by 
the jerk ; in this way she was often sent reeling on the floor, when 
she would instantly rise up, shake out her disarranged coat, and 
try again. If, however, she were observed, she would sit down 
quietly, cock her head cunningly on one side, follow the chain 
with her eye along its whole length to its fastening on the floor, 
walk leisurely to that point, and then make another plunge, 
generally eyeing her master all the while, and if he moved 
towards her she would fall down on the floor and pretend to be 
asleep. She was most cleanly in her habits, bathing regularly in 
a bath of snow provided especially for her use. 

It is also proved that wolves have shown that they possess 
decidedly affectionate qualities. Cuvier describes a young wolf 
that was brought up like a dog, and became familiar with 
every person whom he was in the habit of seeing. It followed 
its master everywhere, was obedient to his voice, and differed 
in no way from the tamest dog. Its owner being obliged 
to absent himself for a time, presented his pet to the Jardin 
des Plantes Paris, where the animal confined in a den continued 
disconsolate for many days and would scarcely take any food. 
At length, however, it began to grow attached to the keepers, 
and appeared to have forgotten its grief when, after the lapse 
of eighteen months, its former master returned. At the first 
word he uttered, the wolf, who had not perceived him among 
the crowd, recognized him with the greatest joy; being set 
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at liberty it lavished on its old friend the most affectionate 
caresses. Three years passed; the wolf was living happily 
in company with a dog, when its master again returned. 
Though it was dark when he approached the den, the still 
remembered voice was instantly responded to by the most 
impatient cries, which were redoubled as soon as the poor 
creature was set free; then, rushing to its master, it threw 
its forefeet on his shoulders, licked his face with every mark 
of delight, and even menaced its keepers when they offered 
to remove it, though towards them not a moment before it 
had been showing all fondness. But a third separation was 
too much for this faithful animal’s temper, it became gloomy 
and sullen, refused its food, and for sometime its life was 
endangered. At length it recovered its health, but it would 
no longer allow itself to be caressed by any but its keepers, 
manifesting towards strangers all the original savageness of 
its species. 

A lady devoted to animals happened to be leaving the 
house of Cuvier one day, when a man holding something 
tied up in a handkerchief offered her his bundle, and opening 
the handkerchief, displayed a beautiful little wolf puppy, which 
she gladly received. It was taken to the keepers of the men- 
agerie, and orders given that it might be carefully tended 
and fed on soup and cooked meat. The animal grew rapidly, 
continued very handsome, playful and tame for a year or two, 
but after she became a mother, she bestowed all her affections 
on her young ones, turned unsociable to human beings, and 
never recovered her former amiable dispositions and engaging 
ways. Mr. Lloyd, in his work on the Sports of the North, 
mentions how Mr.Grief reared young wolves, one of whom 
became so tame that she constantly played with him, fondled, 
and licked his hands. He used to take her with him long 
journeys in his sledge in the winter. Once when he was absent 
she got loose from her chain and was away for three days. 
On returning home, Mr. Grief hearing of her escape, went 
out on a hill and called out, “ Where’s my Tussa?”—as she 
was named—when she immediately came running up to him, 
and caressed him in the most affectionate manner, like some 
faithful dog. But the most touching instance of the attachment of 
tame wolves is that related by Buckley, of the devoted creature 
who, when his mistress went away, pined and grieved till her 
return; then, on hearing her footstep once more, bounded 
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to meet her, and springing up upon her, fell back dead! His 
faithful heart having actually burst with the shock of excessive 
joy. 

The wolf species is the only one among the carnivora 
in which the animals hunt in packs, and thus acquire sociable 
habits and learn to obey the will of others. They are, as 
we have seen, tender, loving parents, both father and mother, 
taking the greatest interest in rearing and educating their 
offspring, for whom they provide warm, comfortable dwelling 
places. 

Wolves are by no means without their use in the economy 
of nature, though from their predatory habits, they are justly 
regarded as pests in the countries they infest. That they 
will disturb the dead, and rifle the graves is true, but it must 
be remembered they also clear away offal, and, together with 
vultures, are the scavengers of hot countries. They follow 
in the track of herds, and put a speedy end to the weak and 
wounded and the dying; but they are the most useful, though 
the most repulsive, of camp followers, and after a battle where 
thousands of corpses of men and horses are collected within 
a limited space, they are of essential service. 

I stood on a swampy field of battle, 

With bones and skull, I made a rattle 

To frighten the wolf and carrion crow 

And the homeless dog—but they would not go ; 


So off I flew—for how could I bear 
To see them gorge their dainty fare ?? 


MARIANNE BELL. 


1 Coleridge, Fire, Famine, and Slaughter. 

















Ad Viatorem. 


—_—~_—— 


INNOCENS et perbeatus, 
More florum decidi. 

Quid sepultum fles, viator ? 
Flente sum beatior. 


A CHRISTIAN PARAPHRASE, 


Weep not for me, 
Weary wayfarer in a world of strife. 
Brief was my span of life ; 
Like some frail flower I drooped within an hour, 
In all my fresh young innocency blest. 
Weep not for me. 
For thine own woe let thy tears flow, 
Thy days are shrouded in a murk of gloom. 
Here, in my silent tomb, 
"Neath the green sod, 
I sleep and am at rest, 
In the clear light of God. 


EDWARD HEALY THOMPSON. 
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IT not unfrequently happens that when a large section of a 
nation rebels against God, He asserts Himself in their very 
midst by miraculous manifestations of His Divine power. While 
they are refusing Him the minimum of “ reasonable service,” 
He confronts them with direct evidence of His supremacy over 
the laws of nature; and, though this evidence may not be 
accepted by minds blinded by prejudice or passion, it often acts 
as a staff to the wavering, and asa source of fresh courage to 
steady believers. Without vouching for the miraculous character 
of every favour alleged to have been granted at Lourdes, we 
cannot deny that the wonders God has wrought there are 
innumerable. When the wave of infidelity and moral degrada- 
tion now sweeping over the land of St. Louis was beginning its 
destructive work, a counter wave—if we may be allowed the 
expression—of re-awakened faith and renewed charity has been 
raised up to counteract the evil and misery that were approach- 
ing, and its power has been nowhere so markedly manifested as 
at Lourdes. 

Among the numerous miraculous answers to prayer recorded 
in the history of the grotto, not the least interesting comes 
from the pages of the Revue religieuse de Rodez et de Mende. 
Marie Ricome, a native of the village of Onet-le-Chateau, was 
born in 1861, and from an early age attended a convent day- 
school until she was fifteen. She then entered domestic service, 
and three years later showed such unmistakeable signs of a 
vocation to the religious state, that her director advised her to 
apply for admission to the convent of the Visitation Nuns at 
Bordeaux, where she was received as a swur touri¢re. Not long 
after the completion of her noviceship, she was appointed to 
assist in adorning the repose altar for the reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament on Holy Thursday. In the discharge of this 
duty she radically injured her spine by the effort she made to 
carry a large flower-pot containing a laurel. But the energy 
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that had prompted her thus to overtax her strength, enabled her 
for a time to make light of the pain she suffered, and for a few 
days she continued her usual duties. Struggle with physical 
suffering is often an unequal contest, and it was certainly so in 
Marie Ricome’s case. She was forced to yield, and was laid up 
in bed. When the doctor who attended the community called 
to see her, she merely told him that she had acute pain, but she 
did not name its cause, neither did she detail her symptoms. 
Judging of her case from insufficient information, he treated it 
as an attack of neuralgia, with no other result than that of 
aggravating her malady. At the end of three months the 
neuralgia theory broke down, to give place to the idea that 
Sister Ricome was a victim to acute rheumatism. Sulphur baths 
and complete rest brought her some little relief, but the im- 
provement was only transitory, and she relapsed into her former 
state of suffering. Under these circumstances, the Mother 
Superior considered it advisable that she should return to her 
native air, and spend some time with her family. 

Sister Ricome left Bordeaux in 1882. After remaining a 
month at Onet-le-Chateau, and the greater part of the year at 
Rodez, where she underwent a course of treatment similar to 
the attempt to cure her malady at Bordeaux, she joined the 
diocesan pilgrimage to Lourdes in July, 1883. Her prayer then 
was, not for complete restoration to health, but for sufficient 
strength to enable her to return to the religious state. Health 
she could willingly sacrifice, but she could not sacrifice her wish 
to be a religious. Again and again during this July pilgrimage, 
she was immersed in the miraculous water, but with no apparent 
effect, and she returned to Onet-le-Chateau saddened by the 
failure of her petition, yet with her wishes directed more 
ardently than before to a cloistered life. She confided her 
trouble to the curé of the parish, who advised her to make a 
retreat at the abbey of La Trappe at Bonneval, and seek the 
counsel of Father Emmanuel, a celebrated director of souls. 
He saw her vocation almost at a glance, and sent her at once to 
the Superior of the Carmelite Convent at Mende. 

At Carmel the young postulant was received with open 
arms; happiness—the happiness of religious life—was hers 
once more, and little by little she was able to fulfil her new 
duties, though her sufferings remained unmitigated. After 
being a swur touriére for sixteen months, she begged to begin 
her noviceship as a cloistered religious, and the favour was 
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granted. It was something of an experiment, but she had a 
brave heart, plenty of determination and unbounded confidence 
in God ; and, despite her infirmities, she managed to keep up 
to regular observance for four or five months after she had put 
on the habit. Then came the inevitable breakdown—the trial 
of her trust and patience—but it did not find her wanting. 
After another year of pain and prostration, a doctor from 
Mende was called in; and then the bed-ridden novice for the 
first time related the story of her malady from the very 
beginning, naming its cause, the various courses of treatment 
she had undergone, the opinions of the medical men who had 
attended her, and the fluctuations of her illness during the three 
years she had been its victim. After a careful examination of his 
patient, the doctor, M. Boyer, declared that the spine had been 
affected by her overstrain of strength at Bordeaux, that there 
was a displacement of one of the vertebra, and that the 
paralysis of the legs with which she had been afflicted for nearly 
a year, indicated a decay of the backbone. This was not a 
promising aspect of affairs for a novice ; and, despite the skill 
and care of the medical man, Sister Ricome’s case became every 
day more hopelessly incurable. One of its most distressing 
features was, that every effort made by the nuns to secure her 
presence at Mass, only served to aggravate her sufferings; for 
the slight movement necessary on her part caused the formation 
of painful abscesses on her spine. A more searching trial than 
this was in store for her. Being only a novice, she could not 
hope to remain in the religious state with such shattered health, 
and for the second time in her life she received the unwelcome 
intimation that she would be obliged to return into the world. 
So persuaded was she, however, that she would be cured through 
our Lady’s intercession, that in parting with her Superior and 
Sisters at Carmel on May 16, 1885, she did so with the steady 
conviction that she would soon return to them in good health to 
finish her noviceship. 

Within a month she was received as a patient in the hospital 
of Rodez, and lodged in St. Ursula’s ward, where the doctors 
confirmed the opinion of her case given by M. Boyer at Mende, 
and brought every available resource of science to bear upon it. 
All was of no avail: the only earthly prospect before her was 
that of being a bed-ridden incurable for a life-time of suffering. 
In the beginning of August she heard that there was to be a 
pilgrimage from Rodez to Lourdes the following month. Here 
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was her opportunity ; but it was a matter of no little difficulty 
to obtain the necessary permission from the hospital authorities. 
It was given however at last; and the poor sufferer prepared for 
her journey by a novena to Our Lady of Lourdes, in which she 
was joined by the Carmelites at Mende and the Sisters of 
Charity and their patients in the hospital at Rodez. 

On Monday, the 28th of September, Marie Ricome began 
her suffering journey to Lourdes, which was reached by the 
pilgrims early the following day, St. Michael’s feast.' Then she 
was carried to the Hospital of Our Lady of Dolours, placed 
in a chair before the altar where Mass was being celebrated, 
and received Holy Communion. Shortly afterwards she was 
taken in a litter to the miraculous grotto, where her confidence 
of obtaining her cure suddenly forsook her, as she awaited 
her turn to be plunged into the healing waters, while the sound 
of the intercessory Rosary went up to the Mother of God from 
the thousands assembled there. When Marie Ricome was 
lowered into the water she experienced no sensation but 
that of cold; two minutes afterwards she was taken out and 
placed upon a chair; then she felt a gentle heat diffuse itself 
through her body and give it new life. She rose; her legs 
were no longer stiff and insensible, but full of life and obedient 
to her control; she could walk, she was cured! And then the 
chant of the MWagnificat—the token of gratitude for a miracle 
from Mary’s hands—interrupted the intercessory Rosary, while 
the favoured client who had regained her health entered the 
grotto and knelt there awhile in thanksgiving. Far from being 
elated, Marie Ricome did not think herself radically cured. She 
experienced some slight pain in the soles of her feet and con- 
sidered it an indication that the root of her recent physical ills 
had not been destroyed. This led her to enter the water again 
both on the 29th and 30th of September ; but, as she was already 
cured, and as the pain in her feet merely resulted from her not 
having used them for so long a time, these further immersions 
were not followed by any results. 

She returned to Rodez perfectly well, and in November 
was again at Mende, where her former doctor, M. Boyer, asserted 
that her sudden and complete recovery was both thorough and 
extraordinary. It was soon decided that she should resume her 
noviceship at Carmel. She re-entered during Christmastide 
of the same year, receiving the name of Sister Mary of the 
Immaculate Conception. And on February 2, 1886, she wrote 
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to M.l’Auménier of the hospital at Rodez, stating that 
she was in perfect health, that she was able to keep up 
to regular observance from morning till night, and that 
the doctor at Mende had told her that “la sainte Vierge 
m’a guérie toute seule et que les médecins n’y sont pour rien.” 
At the end of March, just six months after the miracle, one of 
the principal witnesses of Marie Ricome’s former illness and 
present health, stated that she could walk, work, and move about 
without experiencing any pain in her spine, that her health daily 
improved, and that it was evident to all that in her our Lady’s 
power had been miraculously manifested. Testimony of the 
same character was given several months later, and there is no 
doubt that the cure is not only a complete but a permanent one. 














The Holy See aud the Itahan Liberals. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
OF all the nations conquered by Napoleon, Italy, with her 
many weaknesses and many charms, her accumulated wealth 
of art-treasures, and her fatal contiguity to France, was the 
severest sufferer. 

The neo-paganism of the Renaissance, developed first in 
Italy, and the corrupt teaching of Niccolo Macchiavelli, had 
not struck such deep root there as in certain countries and 
in certain Courts beyond the Alps. Among a profoundly, 
practically Catholic people, within the closer and more intimate 
range of influence of the Vatican, reaction against irresponsible 
Czsarism had come sooner and was different in kind, was not 
a democratic, atheistic insurrection against all superior authority, 
but a healthy, strong reaction to the Christian principles and 
dignified traditions of the past. It was more or less the same 
in all the States of Italy. When the Revolution got the upper 
hand in France, the opposition to the Church had not been 
carried far in Naples, and had not commenced in Piedmont. 
It was only in the Austrian possessions and in Tuscany that 
Macchiavelli’s principles had been adopted and employed 
systematically by the Imperial and Grand-ducal Governments. 
Joseph the Second made himself protector of the Freemasons 
in Northern Italy, and Leopold the First, of Tuscany, went so 
far as to support a Jansenist Bishop at Pistoia, to forbid the 
reading of the Papal Bull, Jz Cana Domini, in the monasteries, 
to command the reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue in 
all the refectories, and carried his new “ Liberal” policy to the 
length of abolishing entail and the death-penalty, thus creating 
precedents which have since been made the basis of more 
general legislation. But in the reign of his successor, Ferdinand 
the Third, a quick and strong reaction against this legislative 
meddling with the rights of individuals and of the Church, 


set in. 
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The Revolution was a strange and barbarous thing in Italy, 
introduced from transalpine countries; it had no birth-place 
there; the populations did not want it, contented, happy, 
attached sincerely to their munificent and clement monarchies, 
to their lettered, cultured aristocracies, patrons and masters 
of the arts and sciences, they regarded the ferocious rising of 
the populace of France with unqualified horror and alarm. It 
is true that the malcontent class, to be found in every country, 
was not wanting in the Mediterranean peninsula, the secret 
sects had emissaries there; the Society of the Freemasons was 
established, and maintained small lodges secretly at Milan, 
Rome, and Naples; but they could hardly keep themselves 
alive in the Italian cities, their very presence in them was not 
generally known, until its publication by the trial in the common 
criminal court at Rome of one Giuseppe Balsamo, a high official 
of their sect. Balsamo had committed almost every crime ; 
he was an adept in all villany, a notable among all sorts of 
swindlers, but with especial aptitude for forgery. He is known 
usually by his pseudonyme of Count Cagliostro, assumed as a 
speculation, for the purpose of imposture. 

When the French monarchy was overthrown, the sovereign- 
ties of the peninsula generally refused to acknowledge the 
Republic or to have any open diplomatic intercourse with a 
power which they considered infamous and lawless; but un- 
fortunately they could not agree to act concordantly; they 
suffered from the weakness of divided interests and small 
jealousies, and France was quick to take advantage of this 
weakness, enforcing recognition of her altered government by 
menaces. Naples was theatened with bombardment, and sub- 
mitted and received the Citizen Mackau as envoy to the Court 
of the Two Sicilies. Tuscany and the Genoese Republic 
followed the same weak course, when the scheme for a defensive 
league of the Italian States had been finally defeated by the 
conclusion of Venice to send no ships nor join in any action 
offensive to the French Republic. Venice herself went further 
than the other States, and without compulsion recognized 
the accomplished change in France, and opened diplomatic 
intercourse with Paris. Rome and Turin meanwhile were firm 
in their refusal to receive the democratic envoys, although the 
Papal dependency of Avignon had been seized by the Republic, 
and although further violence was threatened. But, accepted 
or unaccepted, the emissaries of the Gallic Revolution were soon 
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lodged in every Italian capital. In every city where they 
were received, shielding themselves with their immunity as 
envoys, they spared no effort to corrupt the populace, and 
revolutionize the government of the State to which they were 
accredited. In Turin, where admittance was refused them, they 
were able none the less to enter and stir up a tumult which 
Victor Amedeus could only quell by force of arms. 

Their policy was everywhere the same. Rome was not an 
exception. In January, 1793, Mackau sent one Laflotte from 
Naples with a message to the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
Zelada, requiring him to place the “Arms of Liberty” upon 
the Palace of the Embassy of France within four and twenty 
hours, otherwise the Republic would take vengeance. Laflotte 
was accompanied on this mission by Hugo Basville, Mackau’s 
private secretary. The Pope, however, was unmoved by these 
threats of violence, and the royal arms of France remained 
displayed at the French Embassy. Laflotte and Basville then 
descended to a different kind of menace, and declared publicly 
in Rome that if the arms of the Republic were not raised on 
the Palace of the Embassy before the 13th of January, they 
would “cut the throats of all these priests.” They spared no 
insult to the Holy See; they impudently tried to stir up open 
insurrection; in the end, they did excite the populace to 
violence, but not the violence intended; Basville was mobbed 
and killed, and Laflotte narrowly escaped the same fate by a 
nocturnal flight, assisted by the Papal troops. It was within 
a few days of these last events that Louis the Sixteenth died in 
Paris by the hands of regicides. This act of crime was quickly 
followed by the Coalition of England, Prussia, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, and Russia, against France. In April Piedmont, and 
on the 10th of July the Two Sicilies, joined this European 
league ; Mackau’s papers were sequestered and he was expelled 
from Naples. 

It will hardly be maintained by any writer that this action 
provoked, and was the first cause of, the French attack on 
Italy ; for although France had not declared war, French armies 
had invaded Piedmont on the 22nd of September of the year 
before, the day when the Republic was proclaimed in Paris. 
But the entry of Italian Princes into the European Coalition, 
the killing of Basville, and expulsion of the French from 
Naples, stung the French pride and furnished pretexts which 
had hitherto been wanting. 
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The invasion was not a triumphal progress from the outset. 
Colli and his Piedmontese, assisted by Devins and Beaulieu, 
two of the most unready generals who ever issued orders to an 
Austrian army, held the aggressors in check four years among 
the Alpine fastnesses of the frontier. The campaign was bravely 
but unskilfully conducted on both sides, until, in the spring of 
1796, Napoleon Bonaparte was sent to assume command of 
the French forces. Then the resistance of the Piedmontese 
collapsed. Napoleon defeated the allies at Dego in a five days’ 
battle ; in another five days’ battle, he drove Colli out of 
Ceva; peace was imposed on Piedmont. In the Po valley, 
the conqueror’s advance was much retarded by the Fabian 
tactics of the Austrian Wurmser; but in November he had 
reached Venetia, and had driven Alvinczi from Arcole; in 
January he was again in Piedmont, and on the 15th he had 
overthrown Liptay at Rivoli and made ten thousand prisoners. 
After that, Italy was at his mercy, and his hungry armies 
over-ran it. 

Napoleon avenged the dignity of the Republic, he declared 
war on the Sovereign Pontiff, he invaded the Pontifical State, 
and in nineteen days forced Pius the Sixth to sign the Peace 
of Tolentino, by which he ceded Avignon and the Legations 
to France, and engaged to pay a sum of thirty-one million 
francs to the Directory. 

The melancholy history of the seventeen succeeding years, 
during which Italy was portioned out among Napoleon’s 
creatures, cannot even be sketched in outline in the space 
allotted to a magazine-article, although it is the history of the 
slow inoculation of Italy with the revolutionary virus. Those 
seventeen years were a period of slavery, not very creditable 
it may be to the enslaved, but shameful to the enslavers,—a 
slavery which has left marks not yet effaced, has furnished 
models for the new institutions of liberalized Italy, and has 
given its impulse and direction to the whole course of the recent 
history of the Peninsula; they were a period during which that 
rich Peninsula was drained of blood and treasure to supply the 
legions and the treasury of France. The Italian sovereignties 
were overthrown; republican and friendly Venice, republican 
and neutral Genoa, shared the common fate—conquest by force 
of arms and annexation. The galleries of Italy were rifled 
of their masterpieces to enrich a French museum; two Popes 
were dragged from Rome to France, one to die of barbarous 
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treatment at Valence, the other to be kept for more than four 
years a close prisoner at Fontainebleau and at Savona; the 
most historic and most accomplished nobility of Europe, broken 
by revolutionary legislation, were reduced to a condition of 
relative poverty which has become a by-word and, on some lips, 
a reproach. The populace, despised by those who had reduced 
them to subjection and now tried to reconcile them to the new 
ideas, suffered loss in their property, their morals, and their self- 
respect. 

A new generation was educated in those seventeen years, 
and became the first generation of “Young Italy "—educated 
Italy ; “educated” not because they learned more science or 
art than their illustrious ancestors—quite the contrary in fact— 
but because they learned the new French science in all its 
branches and in all its fulness, and became the revolutionary 
fathers and the revolutionary matrons of “regenerated” Italy. 
There were great men among them, after their own kind, 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Victor Emanuel; and there was also John 
Mastai-Ferretti, afterwards Pope Pius the Ninth, educated in 
those same years in a Liberal College at Volterra, in the new 
French Kingdom of Etruria. Victor Emanuel, Garibaldi, and 
Mazzini, the very Trinity of modern Italy, which has seen, and 
still applauds, their apotheosis, may be said to represent three 
different phases and expressions, so to speak, of the same 
Liberal ideas. Mazzini, in the present order of Italy, is 
legendary hero and political divinity of the Pentarchs and 
Republican Extreme Left generally; he represents the Revo- 
lution out of office and unfed, dissimulating discontent, and 
waiting opportunity to throw off the last vestiges of monarchy. 
Garibaldi is the supreme ideal of the ¢rasformismo of the 
Parliamentary Left Centre. Victor Emanuel is the Revolution 
travestied, the dominant Revolution of the Code Napoleon, 
which is the fundamental law of modern Italy ; he represents 
the Revolution in office, with grand palaces, fine wines and 
dinners, and fine liveries. But the essential principles, which 
identify the Liberalism of modern Italy with the Revolution 
of the Convention, the Directory, and the Empire, are the 
same in all—war with the Church, war upon the nobility, war 
against all authority except of the Masonic Lodge and Revo- 
lutionary Club. So there is not a city of the smallest note in 
our regenerated Italy that has not got its lodge and club, 
its Piazza Mazzini, its Via Garibaldi, and its Corso Vittorio 
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Emmanuele. The principles are now called Liberalism, and 
the ruling political party have appropriated to themselves ex- 
clusively the pleasant-sounding name of Liberals. From the 
conquest by Napoleon in 1796 to the fall of Pius the Ninth’s 
temporal power in 1870, we see that Italy was the theatre of 
a continual struggle between these destructive and dissolvent 
principles and forces and the principle of authority, the vital 
force of stable social order. Now the history of all that time 
shows the most startling instances of vo/ta-faccia, shows the 
most unexpected and confounding changes that can be imagined ; 
the Austrian Governments, for instance, which had seemed most 
prone to innovations, and indeed most revolutionary, in fifty years 
are made a very by-word for immoveable conservatism and un- 
reasoning oppression; and Piedmont, from the most conser- 
vative and Catholic of States, becomes in the same time, the 
bitter persecutor of the Church and robber of the Pope, and 
friend of all the revolutionists of Europe. Indeed, whoever 
reads the history of that time, looks into a kaleidoscope with 
only one fixed point : and that point is the Holy See. 

Yet the Holy See is not so much accused of pursuing an 
uncertain, vacillating policy during those unsettled years, as of 
repeated, deliberate, unprincipled changes from blessing the 
Italian Liberals to cursing them, and then from cursing back to 
blessing, from praises and appointments to thumb-screwing and 
beheading, and back again to compromise and flattery, accord- 
ing to some unintelligent idea of the ruling interest of the moment. 
Pius the Sixth anathematized the Revolution; and then is said 
to have forsworn his principles at Tolentino, by ceding the 
Legations and Avignon and agreeing to pay Napoleon a war- 
indemnity ; and yet his resolute opposition to French demands 
cost him the surrender of every good thing that life has to offer, 
power, ease of mind and body, dignity, and at last life itself. 

Pius the Seventh is said to have been false to the immemorial 
traditions of the Holy See, and to have renounced the sacred 
principle of authority, because he crowned the usurping Emperor 
in Paris, and accepted the Concordat with Napoleon’s Organic 
Articles. There is no reason to deny, or seek to veil or argue 
away the plain fact that the Popes, like prudent generals, have 
changed front when their enemy has changed his front. When 
the Liberals have shown a disposition to reverse their policy 
and do good instead of evil, as Napoleon did when he first 
raised himself to his unsteady throne, the Holy See has always 
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made material concessions in consideration of material advantage 
to the Church. It has been the historic and invariable policy 
of the Holy See to promote the Church’s growth and welfare, 
and increase her strength, by every means and every com- 
promise, except the compromise of an essential principle. Far 
from supposing that he compromised the principle of authority 
in going to Paris to crown Napoleon, Pius the Seventh believed 
that he conferred the sanction of authority upon a Government 
that stood in need of it; and the same thought was present 
to his mind in granting the Concordat. Napoleon certainly had 
other views ; the Pope opposed them, and Napoleon imprisoned 
him. Pius the Seventh was a small, delicate, and timid man ; 
his face appeared to be the index of a feeble character ; he was 
a prisoner and virtually dethroned ; as a prince, he had no hope 
of help at that time. Napoleon— 


High on a throne of royal state that far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind— 


sat, like an earthly Satan, master of the world. Tempting 
bribes were offered, and threats and actual violence are said 
to have been used to overcome Pius the Seventh’s opposition, 
during his years of imprisonment; it has even been said that 
the Emperor struck his august prisoner once with his closed fist 
in a fit of mad exasperation at his powerlessness to force that 
hesitating, vacillating, frightened prisoner to forswear his 
principles. 

But of all the charges of volta-faccia brought against the 
Popes, the gravest and most colourable charge of all has been 
preferred against Pius the Ninth. In the first two years of his 
Pontificate, Pius the Ninth was a protector of the Italian 
Liberals ; the popular belief was that he was himself a Liberal 
at heart and by conviction, and the revolutionary press has 
not failed to assert, with no small show of plausibility, that 
he declared himself a Liberal openly in those years, and 
publicly pledged himself to a Liberal policy. But it cannot 
be disputed that he turned his back upon these Liberals after- 
wards, and cursed their doctrines in his Sy//adus and censured 
them in many allocutions, 

Pius the Ninth was born at Sinigaglia, in the Marches, four 
months before the proclamation of the French Republic and 
the invasion of Italy by the French. He was five years old 
when Napoleon over-ran the Marches and dictated the Treaty 
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of Tolentino. A few months later nearly all of Northern Italy 
was formed into the Cisalpine Republic. The Mastai-Ferretti 
family, who had Liberal leanings, do not seem to have been 
very bitterly opposed to these political changes. They sent 
John Mary to the College of San Michele at Volterra in 1803. 
They sent him out of the Pontifical State into Tuscany, which 
had then been re-arranged politically by the French amateurs 
of classical antiquity, and was governed by an instrument of 
France on Liberal principles, as the Kingdom of Etruria. The 
College of Volterra was considered a Liberal school. Whatever 
there may have been of good or of attractive in the seventeen 
years of Napoleonic domination in Italy, Mastai-Ferretti saw 
them at their best. He was dazzled by the military glories 
of Napoleon, as all the world was dazzled. He was attracted 
and his sympathy awakened strongly by the apparent liberality 
and magnanimity of Liberalism. He was only one-and-twenty 
when Napoleon was beaten at Leipsig and the legitimate 
governments restored in all the Italian States. As a young 
man he saw the feebleness of the restored governments. He 
saw their imperfections and mistakes, as those who hold no 
official post themselves can see them, and he could not yet 
understand, perhaps, to what extent they owed their weakness 
to the demoralizing and corrupting influence of seventeen years 
of foreign domination. 

When Cardinal Cappellari succeeded to the Papal throne as 
Gregory the Sixteenth, Count John Mastai was Archbishop of 
Spoleto. If there was much to reprehend in the Liberal insur- 
rections which immediately followed this election in Modena, 
Romagna, and Umbria, if Prince Napoleon’s summons to the 
Pope to resign his temporal power was ridiculous, and if his 
intrigues and open violence in Tuscany were criminal, the political 
situation had no less another aspect. There were unfortunate 
incidents in Gregory the Sixteenth’s government. He was the 
holiest of men, but not a great diplomatist, a great admini- 
strator, or an ideal monarch. He possessed the power of 
repression, but could not conciliate his disaffected subjects. 
Cardinal Benvenuti, Apostolic Delegate of the Legations, 
promised free pardon to the rebels in his district if they would 
submit. But, after their submission, the Pope did not confirm 
the Cardinal’s promise, and a number of those who had sur- 
rendered suffered death or condemnation to the galleys. 
Perhaps the Cardinal had exceeded his legitimate authority, 
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but the event caused much bitter feeling, and made so much 
noise in Europe that Austria, France, Russia, England, and 
Prussia presented a joint Memorial to the Pope asking him 
to introduce reforms in his administration. Archbishop Mastai 
saw this Memorial turned to open ridicule in Rome by those 
whose duty it was to be the chief stay of the temporal power. 
There were other circumstances, hardly less unfortunate, in 
Gregory’s Pontificate; there were some small administrative 
scandals, among which the influence, in dispensing favours, of 
His Holiness’s barber, Gaetano Moroni, was not the least talked 
about. 

When Gregory the Sixteenth died, Mastai was Cardinal 
Bishop of Imola. He possessed the confidence of a large part 
of the Sacred College ; he was loved and trusted by the people ; 
he was courted by the great mass of the Liberals, who professed 
to look upon him as a patron and a leader, because he acknow- 
ledged that there had been mistakes in the Pontifical admini- 
stration, and openly declared his willingness that they should 
be repaired. 

Thus when it was announced in Rome that Cardinal Mastai 
had succeeded to the Papal throne as Pius the Ninth, the 
revolutionary clubs hailed the event as the election of a Liberal 
Pope. The first acts of the new Pope’s Government seemed 
to confirm these rumours of his Liberal sympathies. He began 
by giving audience every Thursday to all comers. He had 
been Pope just one month when he proclaimed the amnesty 
of all political offenders, as the five Powers had recommended 
fifteen years before; he devoted himself to a careful study of 
the various departments of his Government, with a view to the 
removal of all popular grievances. No prince was ever more 
resolved to make his people prosperous and happy, no prince 
has ever displayed more liberality of mind and magnanimity 
and freedom from all prejudice, no prince has ever loved his 
people more or been more loved than Pius the Ninth in the 
first year of his Pontificate. The whole of this year was a 
succession of ovations, without precedent, a singing of pzans 
and hosannas, among which the Juno di Pio Nono was always 
sung most heartily, of civic progresses with banners, demon- 
strations, and torch-light processions, all in honour of the Pope. 
He could not set his foot outside the threshold of the Quirinal 
without becoming instantly the object of a frantic popular 
ovation. 
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But mixed with much spontaneous enthusiasm, there was 
something studied, something over-acted, something false, in 
all these cheers of the piazza, which never escaped Pius the 
Ninth’s vigilant attention. When he had been Pope one month, 
two days after the granting of the amnesty, he recommended 
moderation in the popular rejoicings; there was already a 
licence and violence in the demonstrations of popular gratitude 
and love which seemed to Pius the Ninth’s well-tuned intelli- 
gence to threaten licence of a different sort if they were not 
controlled. But Mazzini, who was the secret chief of all the 
Italian revolutionaries at that time, taking advantage of the fact 
that the new Pope was committed to a policy of progress, and 
of the consequent necessity that he appeared to be in of avoiding 
all repressive measures, managed to keep the popular excite- 
ment at fever heat, and the Pope’s recommendation was entirely 
disregarded. 

One of the first acts of Pius the Ninth’s reign was 
the introduction, or more exactly, the authorization of daily 
newspapers, with liberty “to treat of every question of science, 
letters, and art, contemporary history, and matters per- 
taining to the public administration,” in short, to advocate 
political opinions at their pleasure, and demand redress of 
grievances. The Contemporaneo appeared first, followed by the 
Alba, the /talia, the Sentinella, the Speranza, the Jtalico, and 
the Pofolare, Of these, the Contemporaneo at least was under 
Mazzini’s personal direction, and like the club leaders, had his 
instructions “to cry evvzva to those whom they did not esteem” 
whenever they believed it “would be to their own profit.” All 
these new papers made profession of unlimited gratitude and 
devotion to the Pope, the “Benefactor of his people,” the 
“friend of liberty,” and the “future saviour of Italy”; and 
worked at the same time, with the Liberal clubs, to destroy 
his authority temporal and ecclesiastical ; proving also, by their 
refusal to respect the Pontiff’s recommendation to moderation, 
that he was no real leader of theirs, and that they gave him 
neither confidence nor fealty. The Az/ancia, a paper founded 
in the interests of political honesty, was soon hooted to death 
by the revolutionary “ring,” who found rivalry inconvenient and 
did not like to be met on their own ground. Mazzini’s secret 
“Instructions” to the Liberal clubs have been made public, and 
enable us to form a just opinion of the moral depravity of this 
most talented man and most unprincipled scoundrel, who 
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deserved the gallows many times, and who is sanctified and 
worshipped by the popular sentiment of modern Italy. 

Mazzini was arch-instigator of all the treachery in that first 
year of Pius the Ninth’s Pontificate, and of all the violence and 
crime in the three years that followed. That constant fanning 
of the popular excitement and euthusiasm for the Pope, that 
continual organizing of ovations and applause by the Liberal 
club leaders, was a master-stroke of Mazzini’s deeply-plotted 
policy. 

It was the drill of the pzazza,; he taught the people in that 
way to know each other, and to know their leaders; he did 
not teach them independent action, the manly exercise of their 
new freedom; but he accustomed them to act together, to sing 
hosanna and shout for new concessions with one voice, in blind, 
machine-like obedience to his subalterns. “The difficulty,” he 
declared, “is not to convince the people, but to unite them ; 
the day on which they shall be united will be the day of the 
new era.” “Profit by the smallest concessions,” he also said, 
“to ask for more; festivals, songs, assemblies will serve to 
unite the people and to cause the birth of new ideas)... A 
king gives a liberal law; applaud, and demand that which 
should follow.” “The essential point,” he added, “is that the 
end of the great revolution be unknown.” In his Instructions, 
he directs his party to avail themselves to the utmost of the 
concessions of liberal monarchs, to lead them on as far as 
possible, and when they can be lead no farther, to dethrone 
them, and, if necessary, use the dagger; he also recommends 
the assassination of all persons who obstruct the revolutionary 
movement. 

Acknowledging, as every candid student must acknowledge, 
that Pius the Ninth has repeatedly denounced, and in his 
Syllabus anathematized er cathedra, the political principles of 
the Italian Liberals, it becomes necessary to submit his treat- 
ment of them in the first years of his Sovereignty to a very 
critical examination. To convict or to acquit him, in the 
tribunal of historic justice, of the heavy charge of abandoning 
his first friends and first faith in unprincipled obedience to 
material and sordid interest, it is necessary to examine with 
careful impartiality, the grounds for the popular belief that 
Pius the Ninth was at one time a Liberal and leader of the 
Liberals. 
























Our Lady aud the Unicor 
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SOME few years ago the present writer read a paper before the 
Royal Archzological Institute, in London, on the Religious 
Symbolism of the Unicorn. It was designed to explain a 
remarkable fresco existing in the Tyrol, in which are introduced 
a good many symbols of our Lady; and the present essay is 
written for the sake of illustrating these symbols by a more 
copious reference to the expressions of the Holy Father than he 
was then able to give. 

St. Thomas tells us that it has been God’s wont from the 
beginning to instruct man in the truths of revelation not only in 
the form of words, but also by means of similitudes, visible 
signs and symbols. Of the symbolic character of creation, and 
of its aptness to instruct man’s mind by raising it from visible 
and sensible things to the invisible and suprasensible things 
symbolized by them we have lately been reminded by two 
Oxford teachers, the Regius Professor of Divinity and the 
Slade Professor of Art. According to Dr. Mozley, the ancient 
Greeks thought that “human beauty was first analogous to and 
secondly symbolical of an ideal, typical, or Divine beauty.” He 
tells us that “it has been said with truth that the stronger side 
of the Greek worship of beauty is that the Greek considered 
human beauty symbolic of Divine.” Professor Ruskin, in his 
Stones of Venice, says, “I have long believed, and the whole 
second volume of Modern Painters was written to prove, that in 
whatever has been made by the Deity externally delightful to 
the human sense of beauty, there is some type of God’s nature 
or of God’s laws.” And again: “I trust that some day the 
language of types will be more read and understood by us 
than it has been for centuries ; and when this language, a better 
one than either Greek or Latin, is again recognized amongst us, 
we shall find, or remember, that as the other visible elements— 
its air, its water, and its flame—set forth in their pure energies, 
the life-giving, purifying, and sanctifying influences of the Deity 
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upon His creatures, so the earth, in its purity, sets forth His 
eternity, and His truth.” 

If the inculcation of invisible truths by means of visible 
signs or symbols was eminently suitable to the condition of 
man’s life on earth in the early ages ; it was scarcely less so in 
the middle ages of European history, which bear with the 
former so close a resemblance. When the rough untutored 
nations of the North re-peopled, as it were, the worn-out lands 
of the South, their child-like faith, simplicity of manner, and 
primitive way of thinking, made them in reality not unakin to 
those aboriginal tribes that first covered the earth with their 
settlements. Far from being uninstructive, mysteries and 
symbols were to them full of light and meaning, marvellously 
adapted, as they were, to the inmost necessities of man’s nature. 
Indeed as Mr. Ruskin beautifully says, “Our whole happiness 
and power of energetic action depend on our being able to 
breathe and live in the cloud ; content to see it opening here, 
and closing there ; rejoicing to catch through the thinnest films 
of it glimpses of stable and substantial things; but yet per- 
ceiving a nobleness even in the concealment, and rejoicing that 
the kindly veil is spread where the untempered light might 
have scorched us, or the infinite clearness wearied.” 

In these prosaic, matter-of-fact days, many a symbol and 
portraiture, which passed current in the middle ages, would to 
us appear extravagant and grotesque. Yet the Church which 
knows so intimately the nature and being of man, because 
informed by Him who fashioned it, and who Himself possessed 
a human Heart, has never wavered in her practice of enforcing 
moral truths and of acting before the eyes, ears and touch of 
men by means of signs and symbols. Thus does she convey 
intelligence of things beyond our ken, embody truths that are 
beyond expression, deliver warnings from the world unseen, and 
operate after the manner of Him, who wrote in mystic charac- 
ters on the ground, healed a man born blind by spreading a 
little clay upon his eyes, and who stood before the world as 
the Lamb slain fror: the beginning. 

These reflections may serve as an introduction to the part 
played in Medieval Symbolism by such a legendary animal as 
the Unicorn. As the Dragon was the guardian of wealth, so 
was the Unicorn of chastity. Guillim, in his Display of Heraldry, 
attributes to the Unicorn strength and courage, with a virtuous 
disposition and ability to do good; and the reason being 
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demanded why this animal is never taken alive, “it is answered 
that the greatness of his mind is such that he chooseth rather to 
die than to be taken alive, wherein the Unicorn and the valiant- 
minded soldier would die alike, as both contemn death, and 
rather than they will be compelled to undergo any forced 
servitude or bondage, they will lose their lives.” His horn was a 
test of poison, the other beasts of the forest, “never daring to 
taste the contents of any pool or fountain until the Unicorn had 
stirred the water with his horn, to ascertain if any wily serpent 
or dragon had deposited his venom therein.” The Unicorn 
loved sweet scents ; “hence when they desire to take one the 
huntsmen have recourse to the stratagem of sending to his lair a 
youth disguised as a maiden and richly perfumed, who when 
the Unicorn comes forth to meet him, seizes the animal by the 
horn, whilst the huntsmen coming up cut it off, and thus take 
the animal deprived of all defence.” So says a Greek gram- 
marian of the twelfth century. 

Symbolical representations of the Unicorn date from very 
remote times. They held a conspicuous place in Persian 
mythology, and the Unicorn “was represented on the walls of 
Persepolis, in battle with the lion, both with and without wings ; 
it was also known to the Egyptians, and is found amongst their 
hieroglyphics. With these nations it was the symbol of purity 
and strength.” In later times “the swift unicorn, either Anglo- 
Saxon or Dane, was obliged to fly before the leopards and lions 
of Normandy. Hence the naturalization of the emblematical 
unicorn in Scotland,” where two unicorns were the supporters of 
the Scotch Kings. Hence upon the union of the two kingdoms 
under James the First, this circumstance gave occasion to our 
retaining one unicorn as the sinister support of the royal arms 
of this country. The earliest extant example of the Unicorn 
as a supporter in the royal arms of Scotland appears to be that 
which occurs in the royal achievements carved above the gate- 
way of Rothsay Castle, Isle of Bute. In olden times Rothsay 
gave the title of Duke to the eldest son of the King of Scotland 
who was born Prince of Scotland, Duke of Rothsay, and High 
Steward of Scotland. 

Spenser, in his Faerie Queene, thus sets forth the traditional 
mythic combat of the Lion and the Unicorn : 

Like as a Lyon, whose imperiall powre 
A proud rebellious UNICORN defyes, 


T’ avoide the rash assault and wrathful stowre 
Of his fiers foe, him to a tree applyes, 
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And when him running in full course he spyes, 
He slips aside ; the whiles that furious beast 

HIS PRECIOUS HORNE, SOUGHT OF HIS ENEMYES, 
Strikes in the stock, ne thence can be releast, 

But to the mighty victour yields a bounteous feast. 


The traditional attributes given to the Unicorn by the 

ancients were retained by the early Christians, “who,” says Mrs. 
Twining, “ preserved it amongst their representations of sym- 
bolic animal nature. The horn was considered to be a symbol 
of the Cross, and was believed to be an antidote to poison ; 
even cups made of it were supposed to deprive any deadly 
drink of its injurious effect. During the middle ages, the fable 
or legend of the Unicorn was a frequent and favourite illustra- 
tion of the doctrine of the Incarnation, for it was said that, 
although wild and fierce in its nature, it could be caught and 
tamed only by a virgin of pure and holy life, and from this 
circumstance the most familiar representations of the subject in 
art are derived ; the Virgin becomes the image of the Virgin 
Mary, and the Unicorn the type of Christ Himself.” 
“ Another meaning was given to the Unicorn, which was also 
derived from one of its supposed natural qualities ; its love of 
solitude, from which it became a symbol of the monastic life, 
and in this sense it appears for the first time in art, on the staff 
of St. Boniface, preserved at Fulda in Germany, which un- 
doubtedly belonged either to him or to his successor, and is 
therefore thought one of the seventh or eighth century. The 
Unicorn is represented kneeling before the Cross, in much the 
same position in which the Lamb is often seen.” 

The chase of the Unicorn was a favourite subject of allegory 
in the middle ages. It was used to set forth in symbolical 
representation the Mystery of the Incarnation. In poetry we 
may see it in die goldene Schmtede, or “ The Golden Forge,” by 
Konrad of Wiirzburg, who died in 1287. In Breslau there is 
over one of the altars of the Cathedral a most elaborate carving 
in wood which is thus described by Mrs. Jameson: “ Mary is 
seated within a Gothic porch of open tracery work ; a unicorn 
takes refuge in her bosom ; outside a kneeling angel winds a 
hunting horn; three or four dogs are crouching near him.” 
Another example not mentioned by her is in the Cathedral of 
Erfurt. Another well-known instance is in the glass paintings 
of Bourges Cathedral. I have found, however, in a German 
periodical little known in England, a detailed account of two 
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remarkable frescoes in the chapel of the ruined castle of Ausen- 
sheim, near Matrei in the Tyrol. 

It may be stated that the castle seems to have been built in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, between 1200 and 1210. 
The chapel we may set down to the same period, as it seems to 
be contemporary with the original structure. Indeed, documents 
still preserved in the castle prove the chapel to be of that date. 
The frescoes representing the chase of the Unicorn would appear 
to have been executed shortly after the erection of the chapel. 
The date, however, 1024, to be seen on one of them has evidently 
been added by a later hand, probably in comparatively recent 
times, when the original frescoes underwent some kind of 
restoration. 

In the first of these two frescoes we behold the Archangel 
Gabriel, who represents the huntsman. He is clothed in a long 
white alb, with over it a purple dalmatic. The dalmatic is the 
token of his being the deacon, that is, the servant or messenger 





of God; the particular colour purple is used to signify that it is 
Advent, the time of expectation and yearning for the coming of 
the Messias. In his right hand he holds a lance, the token of 
the chase, while with the same hand he holds the leashes of his 
four dogs, each having a scroll in its mouth. The gently 
trotting black terrier has the word Pax, the iron-grey, Veritas ; 
the neutral-tinted /astztza, because impartial; and the brown, 
Misericordia. These legends are an allusion to the Psalmist’s 
enunciation of the Incarnation in the well known words, “ Mercy 
and Truth have met each other, Justice and Peace have kissed, 
Truth is sprung out of the earth, and Justice hath looked down 
from Heaven.” 

It may be here remarked that in the Erfurt picture there are 
three dogs, styled respectively Fides, Spes, and Caritas. In 
the Bourges window there are only two dogs, and these without 
names. 

In his left hand the heavenly huntsman holds a horn, out of 
which come the words, Ave gratia plena, Dominus tecum. 
The whole attitude of Gabriel is full of reverence and 
tranquillity, and the expression on his countenance breathes 
devotion and a certain pious absorption in his holy duty. 
In the back-ground of the flowery landscape we descry 
Nazareth with its towers and gates. Standing at the window of 
one of the houses may be seen the prophet Isaias, who holds a 
long scroll on which are written the words Ecce Virgo conciptet 
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et pariet Filium, et vocabis Nomen ejus Emmanuel. In the 
superscription we read his name as /syas. In the middle 
distance are two symbols, the Pelican feeding its young with 
its blood, as a figure of the love of Christ for men; and the 
Lioness with her young, which either means the same or may 
perhaps stand for the love of Mary for her spiritual children. 
Above in the lightsome clouds are angels looking down with 
wonder and concern on the heavenly hunstman and the issue of 
his chase. 

On the other side is the second fresco, in which the painter 
represents the fulfilment of the mystery. Above on high sits 
enthroned the Ever Blessed Trinity. The figure of God the 
*ather has a scroll on which are read the words, Vor turturis 
audita est in terra nostra. With these words of the Song of 
Solomon the bridegroom invites his bride to the wedding feast ; 
for he says: “Spring is come again, for the flowers have sprung 
out of the earth, anc the voice of the turtle is heard once more. 
Since this then is the time of the fulfilment of my promise, let 
us celebrate our nuptials together.” When the Son of God 
became man, the time of the fulfilment of the promises had also 
come; the time of the most intimate union of the Son of God 
with human nature had at length arrived, and thus the words of 
the legend refer to the coming of Christ, by which was accom- 
plished that repristination and revival of the moral sentiment 
and of all the better instincts of our human nature which bears so 
close a resemblance to the yearly resurrection which takes place 
in the physical world in the passage from winter to spring. 
“ Arise,” God seems to say to man, “behold the earth once 
more rendered fruitful by the quickening breath of My Spirit, 
and learn by the sight of that fact that I am the author of life. 
The time of ignorance and barrenness, the season of loss and 
death, the dark and frozen winter is passed. Frosts are no 
longer seen in the land: the heavens smile on earth, and under 
this genial influence the teeming soil is quickly transformed into 
a beautiful garden. The dove, plaintive and solitary, finds there 
those secluded bowers which it loves so well. Its voice, mono- 
tonous and pure, bespeaks the innocence, simplicity and single- 
ness of its love.” 

God the Son sits on the left hand of the Father, as Son of 
David or the Messias, who has not yet gained that victory of 
redemption, after which He will take His seat in power on the 
right hand of His Heavenly Father. The scroll in His hand is 
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without legend. Above the two Divine Persons is seen the 
Holy Ghost in the usual form of the Dove. 

The lower portion of the picture pourtrays the happy issue 
of the chase. Before the hunter and his hounds the Unicorn, 
the Son of God, has taken refuge in an “ enclosed garden” (hortus 
conclusus), which it has entered by the “shut gate” (porta clausa), 
and now lies nestling in the lap of the spotless maiden, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. We see before us an hexagonal garden, 
surrounded by a wall. Five of its walls are adorned with gates 
and a tower, the sixth extends beyond the limits of the painting. 
This hortus conclusus of the Canticle was so called because no 
one had a right to enter in and taste its fruit but the Beloved: 
and in this sense it was applied to the Blessed Virgin by St. 
Jerome, by St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Epiphanius, St. John 
Chrysostom, St. Hildephonsus, and St. Ambrose. 

In two places of his works St. Jerome, who wrote in the 
fourth century, gives the title of Enclosed Garden to our Lady. 
St. Isychius, writing a century and a half later, further explains 
the title by saying that Mary was “a garden not sown, a garden 
productive though left untilled.” Hence Chrysippus gives her 
the title of “ Garden of the Eternal Father”—Hortus Patris. It 
was not without reason, say the Fathers of the Church, that 
God placed man when first created in a garden, that by keeping 
and tilling it he might remember the duty he had of sowing 
and cultivating virtue in' the garden of his soul. This same 
garden we see in the heavenly Paradise, for there we are shown 
trees growing and bearing fruit abundantly. Hence the Psalmist 
says: “The just man is like a tree planted by the running 
brook, yielding fruit according to its season ;” and in the Gospel 
fruitful or unfruitful trees are declared to be figures of the man 
who gives or who does not give fruit unto Eternal Life. Mindful 
of this image, St. Jerome says that Mary is “a garden of delights 
in which are to be found all kinds of flowers and the fragrance 
of every virtue.” 

In the wall surrounding this enclosed and sacred garden 
are to be seen several gates, and over each gate an appropriate 
inscription. Thus the gate on the lower part of the fresco to 
the left bears the title of Porta cali—‘ Gate of Heaven,” whereby 
is signified that Mary, in being the Mother of our Redeemer, 
has thus in a mediate, as we may say, and instrumental manner, 
opened Heaven to us; while the gate below on the right is 
called Porta aurea—“ the Golden Gate,” which may be intended 
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to signify either the incomparable personal holiness of the 
Blessed Virgin, or else the great and precious blessings with 
which her divine childbearing was fraught. The title of “Gate 
of Heaven” we find given to our Lady by such an early Father 
of the Church as St. Ephrem, as also by St. Augustine, St. John 
Chrysostom, St. Epiphanius, and St. Hildephonsus; while St. 
Andrew of Crete calls her Porta salutis—“Gate of Salvation.” 
Our own St. Anselm, who wrote with such deep philosophic 
reflection on the prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin, speaks of 
her five times in his works as “the Gate of Heaven,” and even 
as the “Gate of Salvation.” The title of Porta aurea I do not 
find given to our Lady by any of the Fathers or early eccle- 
siastic writers. 

Above, on the left of the fresco, we first meet with a four- 
storied tower without inscription, which is perhaps meant for 
the “ Tower of David,” or the “ Tower of Ivory,” a title given 
to our Lady by Abbot Rupert, a medizval commentator who 
died in 1135, and by both Victor and Richard of St. Victor. 
Our Lady is styled a “ Tower” by St. Sabas in the Greek 
Menology, and St. Andrew of Crete calls her in one place “an 
immoveable tower of the Church,” and in another “a most firm 
tower of hidden hope ”-—turris firmissima abscondit@ spet. 

Above, on the right, there is likewise a gate-like structure, 
but without inscription. At the furthermost corner of the left 
side of the hexagonal garden is the mysterious “Shut Gate,” 
or Porta clausa, as the inscription runs. This famous symbol 
is taken from the Prophet Ezechiel, who says: “ This gate shall 
be shut, it shall not be opened, and no man shall pass through 
it, because the Lord the God of Israel hath entered in by it, 
and it shall be shut.’ This “Shut Gate” is, according to the 
unanimous teaching of the holy Fathers, amongst whom we 
may name St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Cyprian, 
or else Rufinus, and amongst the Greeks St. John Chrysostom 
and St. Epiphanius ; for, as St. Cyril of Jerusalem says in his 
Catechetics, “It was most fit that the most pure doctor of purity 
should issue from a womb undefiled.” 

The title of “Shut Gate” given to Mary was a common 
one with St. Augustine. At one time he calls her Janua clausa, 
and in at least four passages of his works that I might quote, 
Porta clausa. An extract from a sermon of his for Christmas 
Day is so pregnant and explicit that I cannot refrain from 
giving it in full. 





1 Ezech. xliv. 2. 
VOL. LX. 1 3 
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What is the meaning of the gate in the house of the Lord being 
shut, except that Mary remained ever inviolate? And why is it said, 
No man shall pass through it, if not to signify that Joseph knew her 
not? And why is it said, God alone enters and goes through that gate, 
but to express that she conceived of the Holy Ghost alone? And why 
is it said that that gate shall be shut for evermore, except to signify 
that whether before the birth, or after the birth, or in the birth itself, 
Mary ever remained a virgin? Let Mary therefore now cry out, I am 
made the gate of Heaven, I am made an entrance to the Son of God. 
To Him am I become a closed gate, who after His Resurrection 
entered in by closed doors, to Him who born of my womb left me a 
Mother yet inviolate. He filled my womb with His Divinity, yet left it 
adorned with chastity.” 


For the complete understanding of this symbol it must be 
remembered that the “ Shut Gate” seen by the Prophet Ezechiel 
was the Zastern Gate of the Temple. Now this title of “ Eastern 
Gate” is also given to our Lady by St. Jerome and by St. 
Ambrose, who in his treatise on Virginity says Mary is so called 
because she bore Christ who is the Sun of Justice, and who is 
styled by the Prophet Zachary the “Orient” on high. This 
Eastern Gate of the Temple, which was to remain ever shut, 
through which, however, the Prophet Ezechiel saw that myste- 
rious and fiery chariot of the Cherubim coming out and going 
in again, was itself only a renewal in figure of that eastern gate 
of the earthly Paradise guarded by the flaming sword of the 
Cherubim set by God to guard the tree of life and to prevent 
man’s entrance. Tirinus says this sword is not to be understood 
in a material manner, but of the power and strength of the 
angels; St. Thomas understands by it the torrid zone of this 
earth, which he supposes with Tertullian set before the gates of 
Eden; while Gesenius understands by it the thunder and 
lightning of the storms of nature, the eguz tonantes of the 
ancients. Perhaps we may better understand it if we consider 
it as a striking and symbolic vision shown to Adam, like that 
of the Prophet Ezechiel. Hence we read of no other gates of 
Eden being guarded, but only that towards the East, because 
there stood Adam and Eve, who were struck with such terror 
by the sight that they might have cried out with Jacob, after 
his vision of the ladder leading up to Heaven, “ How terrible 
is this place. Truly this is no other than the house of God and 

2 This eighteenth sermon De Zemfore, though relegated to the Appendix of 


St. Augustine’s works, is attributed in a very ancient MS. of the Monastery of 
Corbey to St. Ambrose, and by almost all others to St. Augustine. 
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the gate of Heaven.” Such a terror struck into our first parents 
would be indelible, and would for ever take away from their 
minds any wish or hope of passing by that place again or of 
re-entering the earthly Paradise. 

Truly may we consider both the eastern gate of Eden so 
violently shut against man, and the eastern gate of the Temple 
shut against all but God, as most fitting symbols of the Gate 
of Heaven opened to us by Mary’s childbearing. For after sin 
the Gate of Heaven was shut against man, and only God could 
enter in by it, and no creature unless accompanied by God. 
Man could enter in only when purified and encompassed by the 
Divinity of which he is “ made partaker,” as the Prophet Ezechiel 
was lifted up in spirit by the rushing chariot of his vision and 
carried within the Temple. So Jesus Christ as Man, and th 
who are incorporated with Him, are “lifted up by the Spirit’ 
and carried within the sacred portals by the Divine Nature 
which envelopes them and takes them with It. The rest, how- 
ever, cannot sustain the fire of the burning Cherubim, and are 


+ 


devoured by it. St. Ambrose says expressly of the fire tl 


2 


t 
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guarded the “tree of life” and prevented man’s entrance into 
Eden, that it is the fire of Purgatory which the souls of the just 
only are able after death to traverse unscathed. So also says 


the Abbot Rupert, in commenting .on this passage of Genesis. 
For as our first parents could no longer gain access to the 
mysterious “tree of life,” from which they were barred by the 
sword of flame, so no man could pass through that fire unhurt 
until he had received from God that Divine temper which can 
alone resist the flame, which raises man above himself and gives 


him a higher and supernal nature endowed with immortality. 


For these mystic flames, seen by Moses in the bush and so 
often repeated in Holy Scripture, surrounding the Eternal, and 
purifying all who came to Him, are nothing more than that 


mysterious and resistless power of God, with which He burns 
and destroys in man all affections for created and natural 
things ; wherefore that devouring fire and total destruction of 
all that is earthly and corruptible in man becomes altogether 
unbearable to those souls which possess no other goods than 
creatures, which thereupon become most miserable and are 
reduced to the greatest straits by the mere fact of their being 
forcibly despoiled of all they cherished—a state approaching 
to annihilation and of torture unspeakable. The tradition of 





3 Ezech. xliii, 5; xliv. 1, 4. 
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this fire encompassing God’s throne and preventing all approach 
of anything impure to God, was no doubt the origin of the 
belief common amongst men that no man could bear the sight 
of God and live. The intimate conviction of his sinfulness 
made man feel the gulf fixed between himself and God. 


The keen sanctity, 
Which with its influence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized, 
And scorch’d and shrivell’d it; .... 
Consumed, yet quicken’d, by the glance of God. 


Such an “Eastern Gate,” a gate of all holiness closed like 
Heaven’s gate to all except God, was the most sacred womb 
of Mary, which God alone entered and from which came forth 
the Man-God. 

To return to our fresco. Through the “Shut Gate” the 
snow-white unicorn, the Lord God of Israel, has fled before the 
face of the huntsman and his four hounds, and has leapt with 
his forefeet on to the lap of Mary, who with her left hand takes 
hold of its forefeet, whilst, with her right, she presses the horn 
of the affrighted animal to her breast. 

Over the Unicorn nestling in the bosom of the Blessed 
Virgin as seen in the picture at Braunschweig, is the inscription : 
Quem celi capere non possunt in tuo gremio contulisti—“ He 
whom the heavens cannot contain, thou hast received into thy 
womb.” 

The Unicorn of Scripture, mentioned in Deuteronomy and 
in the Psalms, was referred to Christ by the earliest apologists 
of Christianity, viz., within little over a hundred years of the 
death of our Lord. St. Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with 
Trypho, says: Unzcornis enim cornua nemo dicere aut demonstrare 
possit in alia re aut figura inveniri, nisi in ea nota que crucem 
exhibet Tertullian, in two works, against Marcion and against 
the Jews, refers the Unicorn to Christ: Mon utiqgue rhinoceros 
destinabatur unicornis nec minotaurus bicornis, sed Christus in 
illo significabatur ;° while St. Ambrose, in the fourth century, 
exclaims: “Who is the Unicorn but the only-begotten Son of 
God ?”—Quzs autem unicornuus, nisi unigenitus Dei Filius ? 

Mary is seated on the flowery turf, clothed in a white tunic 
which is held together by a green girdle, over which is thrown 

* Gerontius. 

5 Ed. Jenz, 1876, vol. ii. p. 333. 

6 Ed. Lipsiz, 1854, p. 665; Zoid. p. 1145. 
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a large blue mantle which lies stretched upon the ground, 
reaching as far as the porta clausa, so that the unicorn on 
entering at once stood on it. The abundant hair of the Virgin 
falls down over her shoulders in beautiful ringlets. Her face, 
inclined a little towards the unicorn, is noble, calm, and grave. 
On one side of the head of Mary there is a scroll with the 
words: Ecce ancilla Dominz, fiat mthi secundum verbum tuum, 
Coming from God the Father and near the Blessed Virgin there 
is the figure of a little naked child, to represent the soul of the 
Incarnate Son of God, as is frequently seen on medizval repre- 
sentations. It holds a cross in its little hands, and was probably 
originally encircled by a beam of light.’ 

In order to bring out in still greater relief the sublime 
mystery of the Incarnation, our painter adds other symbols, or 
types, from the Old Law, which adumbrate and explain the 
supernatural conception of the Virgin Mary and her perpetual 
virginity. 

Above on the right hand in the garden he represents the 
Ark of the Covenant with the inscription vwz~ga Aaron. For as 
the rod of Aaron in the holy Tabernacle began to bud forth 
and to blossom without having any root and without being 
watered, so also the Son of God as to His Human Nature had 
His existence in a miraculous way in the womb of Mary. So 
say St. Ephrem, St. Anastasius, St. Ambrose, St. John Chry- 
sostom and others. St. Jerome and St. Augustine each style 
our Lady Virga Aaron at least three times in their works, 

Below on the right he has the figure of a chest, and near it 
the inscription aveha (for area) Gedeon. Of Gedeon Holy Scrip- 
ture relates that he asked a sign from Heaven as a proof of 


7 The appearance of this little figure may suggest a date later than that of the 
main fresco. In a description, however, of the Pienza Cope, a very fine and perfect 
example of English work of about the year 1300, given by Mr. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., 
there is something similar in one of the five subjects at the top (No. 50), where ‘‘ our 
Lord, attended by four angels, bears the soul of His Mother to Heaven. The soul 
is represented as a child, dressed in white, standing upon a napkin, the ends of 
which are borne by two angels.” On the ancient painted vase or Ay/ix, which is 
referred by Lenormant to the initiations of Eleusis, the figure of Persephoné seen 
rising from the earth is accompanied by a smaller flying Eros, which was no doubt 
represented in the Temple by a doll let down by a cord from the opening in the 
ceiling. So also on the celebrated vase of Pantikapaion, now in the Russian Museum 
of the Hermitage, representing the birth of Iakchos, another scene of the mystic 
drama, the little figure of Nike is seen flying in the midst of the personages of human 
proportions. Cf. the Eros, playing the double-flute, hovering between the central 
figures, a young man and his bride, in a marriage scene painted on a large amphora 
in the Museum of the Archeological Society, at the Polytechnic, Athens, n. 859. 
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his mission. He put a fleece of wool on the floor and said, “ If 


there be dew on the fleece only and it be dry on all the ground 
beside, I shall know that by my hand... thou wilt deliver 
Isracl.” And thus it came to pass. This event is to the 
Fathers of the Church a symbol of the miraculous conception 
of our Lord. Thus St. Bernard says: “What else does this 
fleece of wool mean than that the Redeemer has taken flesh 
from the Virgin, and indeed without violating her virginity ?” 
As to the representation of this figure, our painter had in view 


the Sacred Text, where it is said that Gedeon when he received 
his mission was thrashing wheat by the wine press. The Blessed 
Virgin is styled the fleece of Gedeon by St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, 
St. Ephrem, St. Peter Chrysologus, St. Sophronius, and others. 

St. Ambrose says our Lady is that heavenly “ fleece out of 
which a vesture of salvation is woven for the nations,’ and 
St. Andrew of Crete calls Mary vellus divinum—“a divine 
fleece,” because a fleece impregnated and saturated as it were 
with the Godhead. 

Between these two symbols there is displayed a small vase 
with an inscription. The legend is very much defaced, but 
seems to be manne urna aurea, which may be a symbol of the 
Blessed Virgin, inasmuch as she bore in her womb the manna 
of the New Law, the Body and the Blood of Christ. St. Ambrose, 
St. Bernard, Rupert, Richard of St. Lawrence, and other medizval 
writers, speak of the manna as a type of the Blessed Virgin. 

St. Epiphanius calls Mary the “golden urn containing the 
Heavenly Manna,” viz., Jesus Christ; and St. Ephrem, another 
Doctor of the Eastern Church, “a most beautiful urn, bearing 
the Manna of Heaven.” St. John Chrysostom again calls Mary 
“the golden urn bringing forth the manna, namely, Christ ;” 
and St. Andrew of Crete calls her “the golden urn containing 
Him who gave to His ungrateful people the sweet manna, and 
honey out of the rock,” and again in another place, Urua divi- 
nitatis manna continens—“ The urn containing the manna of the 
Divinity.” 

Outside the garden may be seen on a mountain the figure 
of Moses kneeling, with the inscription Rubus Moysys. For as 
the bush was on fire and yet against the laws of nature was not 
burnt, thus also Mary became mother without ceasing to remain 
a virgin. This symbol of the Blessed Virgin is very familiar 
with the Fathers of the Church, and is used by St. Epiphanius, 
St. Ephrem, St. John Chrysostom, St. Proclus, St. Augustine, &c., 
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and by a great number of ante-medizval writers, as Andreas 
Cretensis, Isychius, Chrysippus, George of Nicomedia, St. Ger- 
manus of Constantinople, St. John Damascene, &c. St. Epipha- 
nius, for instance, says of Mary, she is a “ spiritual bush holding 
without burning the fire of the Divinity”—vrudbus intellectualis, 
absque combustione divinitatis ignem tenens. 

It remains for me to explain another symbol. This repre- 
sents a chalice over which a host hangs suspended (on which 
Christ on the Cross and the figures of the Mother of God and 
of St. John can be easiiy discerned), and from which proceed 
seven green branches in regular form which come together in 
the form of across. This chalice is placed close to the Unicorn 
on the mantle of Mary to signify that it is meant to be a 
symbolical explanation of the symbol of the Unicorn. The exact 
connecting idea cannot be determined, because the inscription 
on the chalice is quite illegible; but thus much seems to follow 
from it, that the artist had in mind to indicate that the Unicorn 
is the symbol of the Saviour of the world, hidden in the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, from whose real Body proceed the Seven 
Sacraments which are ever fresh and green, because like the 
leaves of the tree of life in the Apocalypse prepared “for the 


healing of the nations.” 
JOSEPH HIRST. 
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Jesus of Nazareth has knowledge of man’s needs, and for the 
supply of man’s needs He has made provision. 

The Son of God has knowledge of man’s needs as He is 
man’s Maker. He is one in substance with His Father, and 
with the Holy Ghost. He and They are the Divine Majesty, 
the one Creator and Lord. By the one divine Mind, which, like 
the one divine Nature, is common to the three divine Persons 
was man designed. In that Mind from all eternity man lay 
planned as a whole, and in all his parts, and with all his powers 
and faculties both of body and of soul. 

By the one divine Power was man created and by the one 
divine Will was the creative power exercised. The Incarnate 
Son of God has therefore, as He is a divine Person, and in virtue 
of His divine Nature, an infinite knowledge of man’s needs. 

Besides His divine knowledge of man’s needs as He is man’s 
Maker, Jesus Christ has a human knowledge of man’s needs, as 
He Himself is man, and, as man, is mediator between God 
and man. This human knowledge is a definite knowledge, which 
is commensurate in its extent and minuteness with the require- 
ments of the office which He came to execute, and the needs 
which He was sent to supply. This official human knowledge is 
distinct from that human knowledge which is possessed by His 
human Soul in virtue of its beatific vision of the Divine Essence, 
and of those created objects of knowledge which are mirrored 
therein. It is an infused knowledge, the same in kind as that 
knowledge which God infused into the soul of the First Adam 
as he was father and head of the human race. It is the know- 
ledge which belongs to Jesus as He is the Second Adam and, as 
such, the Father and Head, in the supernatural order, of all men 
and women whom He has begotten again as sons and daughters 
unto God. 

But besides His knowledge as He is Father in the 
human family of God’s children by adoption, He has a know- 
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ledge which He acquired by becoming their Elder Brother, and 
by being in all things human made like unto His brethren 
according to the flesh. This knowledge He gained for Himself. 
He gathered it gradually day by day. He earned it by experi- 
ence. He would know what is in man, and know it not only as 
perfectly as does any man, but in that way in which it is known 
to men. He would know it not merely from His own observa- 
tion, or from the narrative of men, but from His own experience. 
He would explore human nature for Himself throughout its 
length and breadth. He would fathom it to its depths. For 
this cause did He will to be made of a woman, and to be made 
under that universal law under which He found mankind lying. 
To the law of sin He could not subject Himself; that is to say, 
He could not make the guilt of sin His own. But short of this 
divine impossibility to the Divine Omnipotence He would 
subject Himself to the law under which human sinners lay. 
He could submit Himself to the results and consequences of sin, 
and even to the “wage of sin” which is death, and what He 
could do, He would do, and He did. He went down alone into 
the dark valley of the shadow of death. He tasted for Himself 
the bitterness of death. He learned by feeling in the school of 
death what those feel who are dying. The fruit of this experi- 
ence of feeling was a human sympathy with the dying, and the 
fruit of this sympathy was a Sacrament. 

The Sacrament of the Dying sprang as from a root from the 
experience in dying of Jesus Christ. He would have and He 
had His hour of darkness, and His hour of weakness, and 
doubtless what they taught Him had its share in determining 
His institution of the Sacrament of the Oil of strength and 
gladness. 


2 


That a sacrament for the dying exists—that it is truly and 
properiy one of the sacraments of the New Law—that it there- 
fore effects that which it signifies—that it confers grace—and 
that it was instituted by Jesus Christ Himself and promulgated 
by His Apostles is of divine and catholic faith. It is part and 
parcel of the divine revelation. 

It is on the fact of its revelation, and not on the mere record 
of that fact, that our belief in this sacrament rests. That fact is 
made known to us in the same way as is the fact of the revela- 
tion of other doctrines which are of divine faith, and as that fact 
was made known to Christian men, before the record of that fact 
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was made by St. James in his Epistle. His Epistle was written 
a short time before his martyrdom, and about twenty-eight years 
after our Lord’s Ascension. It contains an exhortation to the 
receiving of the sacrament of Extreme Unction. In this sacra- 
ment, however, we should have believed as we believe to-day, 
and this sacrament would have been administered as it is admin- 
istered at this day, if St. James had never written his Epistle, or 
if it had not contained this exhortation. Christian men had 
believed in it, and they had availed themselves of it during those 
eight and twenty years. All that the Apostle did, or could do, 
was to exhort them to have recourse to a sacrament which Jesus 
had instituted. The Apostle was as powerless to institute a 
sacrament as is the meanest among men to-day. But the value 
of his words is this—they show the precise accordance in the 
most minute details between the doctrine and practice of the 
Church to-day, and the doctrine and practice of the same 
Church, when it was scarce twenty-eight years old. What the 
Church teaches with divine authority, that do we believe with 
divine faztz. She teaches us the existence and nature, the end 
and the effects of this sacrament, and what she teaches now we 
find an Apostle teaching far within the first half-century of 
Christianity. St. James says in his Epistle—“J/s any man sick 
among you? Let him bring in the (presbyters—elders—it 
matters not—or) priests of the Church, and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord, and the 
trayer of faith shall save the sick man, and the Lord shall raise 
him up, and tf he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” In these 
words we find the three things which are required, and which 
suffice to constitute a true and proper sacrament of the New 
Law—an external sign, or significant sacred rite, which is an 
object of the senses—the bestowal of grace by means of that 
rite, and as an effect of which that rite is the cawse—and the 
institution of the rite, as it is an instrumental cause, by the 
Author and Giver of all grace, that is, by Jesus Christ Himself. 
3. 

In this passing reference by St. James to the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, by way of charge to his converts to avail 
themselves of it, he declares the sudject of the sacrament, or the 
class of persons who are capable of receiving it—the minister of 
the sacrament, or the persons who have power to administer it— 
the form and matter of the sacrament—and its effects on its 
recipient. 
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The subject of the sacrament, or he to whom it may be 
validly and lawfully ministered, is a daptized person who is zx 
grievous sickness. It is a baptized person, for the Apostle is 
addressing the faithful, or persons who believe and have been 
baptized, or, in other words, who are members of the mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ, which is His Church. We know, moreover, 
that, since baptism is the gate of the sacraments, and it is the 
baptized alone, or those who are already members of the Body 
of Christ, who are capable of validly receiving any sacrament 
other than that of baptism which incorporates them into Christ, 
the person who is to be anointed must first have been baptized. 
Hence he says—“ Is any one sick among you?” The sick man’s 
malady must be of a grievous character, and not merely a trifling 
or passing ailment. He must be zz perzl of death, and that from 
sickness. Peril of death as a possible or likely consequence of 
an operation, but a peril which has not yet emerged—or peril 
in shipwreck, or before a battle—or imminence of death by 
execution, will not suffice as a condition necessary to the 
validity and effect of this sacrament, and will not constitute 
a man a subject for its reception. The peril must be from 
present sickness. The Apostle supposes that ordinarily a 
perilous sickness will prevent the sick man from repairing to 
the assembly of the faithful, or presenting himself in the temple 
of God—“Let him éring zu the priests of the church ?”—the 
minister of the sacrament must, as a general rule, go to the 
subject or recipient of the sacrament. 

That the presbyters of the Church whom St. James exhorts 
to be brought in for the anointing of the sick, are priests who 
have been ordained by a bishop, and not the seniors, or elders 
in any community, is of divine and catholic faith, this having 
been defined in express words by the Church in the Council 
of Trent. 

The form of the sacrament is prayer—‘“ Let them pray 
over him”—conjoined with anointing with oil blessed by a 
bishop, which is the matter of the sacrament—“ anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord.” 

Finally, we have the effects of the sacrament set forth 
in the words—“ And the prayer of faith shall save the sick 
man—and the Lord shall raise him up—and if he be in sins, 
they shall be forgiven him.” 
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4. 

We shall best consider the effects of Extreme Unction from 
the point of view of the evd of that sacrament. Its end is 
threefold. It has a principal, a secondary, and a contingent end. 
Those three ends lie parallel with three xeeds of man when 
he is in danger of death. 

In the first place, on what he is in the moment of death 
his state for eternity, for everlasting weal or woe, depends. 
Death seals up his probation, and so determines his doom. 
It confirms him for ever in the state in which it finds him. 
It is the pivot on which his endless future turns. “As the 
tree falleth,so shall it lie.’ Truly, if man needs succour 
throughout his life, what succour does he not need in its 
supremest moment? The hour of death is his hour of weakness, 
when the fleshly tabernacle is dissolving, and in the process 
of its dissolution the corruptible body is weighing down its 
tenant the incorruptible soul. The hour of death is his hour 
of darkness, when the prince of darkness, the arch-enemy of 
human nature, knowing that he hath but a short time, is either 
personally, or by means of his satellites, putting forth all his 
efforts to secure his prey, and work the eternal ruin of a 
human soul. The hour of death is an hour of fear, for 
death is the king of terrors, and from death human nature, 
as by a law of its being, shrinks with abhorrence and dismay. 
Well may the sinner tremble when he realizes that death is 
at his door. Behind him in the past lies a life that is known 
to him. Before him in the nearing future stretches a life that 
as yet is hidden from him. His knowledge of the one, and 
his ignorance of the other combine to flood his soul with 
forebodings of that which may be reserved for him. He knows 
what he has done, and he knows also what his deeds have 
deserved. He knows the opportunities that have been offered 
him, the graces that have lain within his reach, the sacraments 
that he has received, and the dispositions with which he 
approached them, the sacraments that he might have received, 
and did not receive even when they were pressed upon him 
and his reasons for turning his back upon them. He knows 
what he might have been, and he knows also what he is. He 
knows that his God is the God of patience who is rich in 
mercy, but he knows that He is also and equally a God of 
justice which is infinite. He knows that the time of mercy 
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is passing fast away, and that it is measured now by a few 
fleeting moments. Soon it will be gone for ever, and the 
eternity of justice shall have begun. His soul, divested of the 
garment of the flesh, shall be standing naked and ashamed, 
astonished and trembling before its Maker, and conscious to itself 
of the searching gaze of God. It shall have to answer for 
every deed done in the body, to its Maker and Master, who 
is then its Judge. Its judgment will be transacted not now 
as it might have been, while in the body, in accordance with 
the promptings and provisions of most tender mercy, but in 
accordance with the demands and laws of inexorable justice. 
Truly, it is a terrible thing to die, a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God. This every child of Adam must 
one day do. As surely as man’s body must return to the 
dust from which it was taken, so surely must man’s soul return 
to God who gave it. 

In that terrible hour of weakness and temptation, of darkness 
and dismay and dread, the frailty of human nature at its frailest 
cries out for support and succour from the God of all con- 
solation who is the strong God. The cry of humanity in its 
sore distress had its echo in a human compassion within the 
sacred human Heart of Jesus. His human mind conceived 
and designed, His human will decreed, and with human words 
He instituted a sacrament of succour for the dying, in the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction. Hence an end, and that the 
principal end of this sacrament is to strengthen and to comfort 
the dying man, that he may gain the victory over the last 
enemy, which is Death. 


Another and a secondary end of the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction is proximately to dispose and prepare the parting soul 
for that new life on which it is about to enter. The life to 
which man is destined as his inheritance and reward after 
his life of pupillage and probation here on earth is the life 
of glory in Heaven. Now, of those who, after they have 
arrived at the years of discretion, die in the state of sanctifying 
erace, there are comparatively but few in number who have 
so lived the life of grace as to be fit for immediate entrance 
on the life of glory. Into the heaven of beatific vision, and 
of the glory which belongs to it, there cannot enter anything 
that is defiled, and of those who pass hence there are few 
whose souls are absolutely stainless, and bear no trace of 
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their pilgrimage by the miry way of the wilderness of this 
world. Even if their souls are free from the guilt of sin, there 
may nevertheless be results and consequences which sins of 
the past have left behind them. These must be removed. 
What these are will appear in our consideration of the effects 
of this sacrament. 


There isa third, and a contingent end of Extreme Unction, 
and that is the dodily healing of the sick man wxder certain 
conditions. 


~ 


>: 

From this point of view of the threefold end of the sacrament 
of the dying we see what those effects are which it is intended 
and instituted to produce and cause in the soul. 

In the first place, and like every other sacrament, this 
sacrament produces an zzcrease of habitual, sanctifying grace, 
and thus adds to the measure of grace which it finds in the 
soul of the dying man. This increase of grace bestows on 
his soul fresh life and health, and strength and beauty in the 
supernatural order, and in the sight of God. 

Secondly, this sacrament is ordained for the remzsston of sin. 
It is not ordained for the remission of original sin, nor is any 
one who is in the state of original sin capable of receiving 
this sacrament. Moreover, it is not ordained directly for the 
remission of actual mortal sin. It may, nevertheless, produce 
this effect zudirectly, as St. James says—“If he be in sins, 
they shall be forgiven him.” Supposing the dying man to 
be really in the state of mortal sin, but unconscious of his 
spiritual condition, and that he has that kind and measure 
of contrition which is required and suffices for valid reception 
of the sacrament of penance, then this sacrament, as it is 
completive of that sacrament, will avail to the remission of 
his sin, and to his restoration to the state of grace. Since 
this is its effect with regard to mortal sin, it will most certainly 
also effect the remission of venial sin, supposing that there 
is no hindrance to its operation on the part of the sick man. 

There is a third effect which this sacrament is principally 
intended to produce. The same effect may be produced 
gradually and partially by means of other sacraments, and in 
proportion to the frequency with which they are received, and 
the excellence of the dispositions of their recipient. This 
sacrament produces it in the most perfect manner, and it is 
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the effect of which Extreme Unction has been established as 
the sfecial sacramental cause. It is the removal of the vesazus 
of sin which it finds in the soul. 

The remains of sin are results either of original sin which 
has previously been remitted, or of actual sin in the past, the 
guilt of which is gone. These remains of sin are to be 
distinguished from adzts of sin. Habits of sin are physical 
results of a series of reiterated acts of the same kind of sin. No 
sacrament has been instituted to destroy such habits. They can 
be destroyed only by the formation of antagonistic habits of the 
opposite virtues. Such habits are the physical results of reiter- 
ated acts of those virtues. 

The remains of sin constitute what may be called a debility 

a languor and lassitude of the soul, analogous to that languor 
and lassitude which disease of the past leaves behind it in the 
body. There is a certain blindness and deafness of soul, a 
hardness and coldness, a dryness and deadness of the soul, a 
disinclination and disrelish for spiritual things, with a perverse 
inclination towards that which is earthly and carnal, sensual and 
animal. There is disturbance of the conscience, a restlessness 
and disquiet with regard both to past and future, with regard to 
one’s deserts in the past, and with regard to their retribution in 
the future. 

It is this debility of the soul, which is a result of past sin, 
and is called the “remains” of sin, which the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction is sfectally ordained to remove; and this 
that sacrament does as it is completive and perfective of the 
sacrament of penance. What the one sacrament effects, the 
other sacrament brings to perfection. The former sacrament 
exists for the remission of sin; the latter exists for the removal 
of the remains of sin. It exists for the perfect destruction of sin 
in the soul, and so for the perfect triumph of the grace of 
God. 

Jesus came from heaven to give “on earth peace to men of 
good will.” “Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto 
you,” said He, “not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” He 
bestows on the souls of men a peace which the world cannot 
give, which the world cannot take away, and which the world is 
as unable to understand. By means of His revelation of divine 
truth, along with His gift of the grace of divine faith, he has 
bestowed on men the “joy and peace of believing.” By means of 
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His sacrament of penance He has bestowed on men the “ peace 
of a good conscience, void of offence toward God and toward 
man.” For the perfection of this peace He has instituted the 
sacrament of the dying, that His children may not only live 
in peace, but die in peace, at peace with God, at peace one 
with another, and at peace within themselves. 


6. 

Nor is this all. There is yet another effect of the sacrament 
of Extreme Unction. It affects not only the soul, but even the 
body of the sick man. This effect is called a contingent effect, 
and for this reason that it does not always follow. It may be 
restrained by certain circumstances, and it depends on certain 
conditions. These conditions concern the greater welfare of the 
sick man’s soul. The circumstances are connected with the 
nature and progress of his disease. 

This contingent effect of the sacrament is subordinated to 
its principal effect, which is ordained for the spiritual welfare of 
the soul. Hence, when it is more for the welfare of his soul that 
the sick man should by reason of his sickness die the death of 
the body, the sacrament will not cause his recovery as one of its 
effects. But, on the other hand, if it should be expedient for 
the eternal welfare of the sick man’s soul that his life in the 
body should be prolonged, and so his probation here on earth 
be extended, then his bodily healing will follow as an effect of 
which this sacrament is the cause. This effect is not natural, 
but it is not properly mzraculous. It is not, therefore, to be 
looked for when the sickness is so grievous, and has advanced 
so far, and gained so great a mastery, that the sick man is not 
only in danger of death but in the very jaws of death, so that he 
could not recover save by means of a.true and proper miracle, in 
the strict sense of that term. But if by any extraordinary 
natural means, or by any number and conjunction of natural 
means, such as rare or costly remedies, change of climate, or 
superexcellence of medical skill, the progress of the disease 
might be arrested, then the sacrament may effect in a brief 
space what without it those natural means might effect in the 
course of a considerable time. The sacramental effect of bodily 
healing is therefore, although not miraculous, not merely 
natural. It is as properly preternatural as it is truly sacra- 
mental. 

Such are the circumstances, and such the conditions under 
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which this contingent effect of the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction follows. By means of that sacrament Jesus Christ who, 
as the principal minister of all His sacraments, administers it, 
continues in the present His work of the past, and heals the sick 
as well as saves the sinner by the remission of his sins. 


Thus has He provided for His children, in death as in life, 
so that dying as well as living they may be the Lord’s. “We 
see Jesus,” says St. Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews, “who 
was made a little less than the angels, for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour, that through the grace of God 
He might ¢aste death for all... For as much as the children 
were partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself in like 
manner partook of the same, that through death He might 
destroy him who had the empire of death, that is to say, the 
devil; and might deliver them who, through the fear of death, 
were all their life time subject to slavery. Wherefore it behoved 
Him in all things to be made like to His brethren, that He 
might become a merciful and faithful High Priest with God, to 
make a reconciliation for the sins of the people; for in that 
wherein He Himself hath suffered and been tried, He is ad/e to 
succour those who are tried... . We have not an High Priest 
who cannot have compassion on our infirmities, but one tried 
in all things like as we are, yet without sin.” “I have com- 
passion on the multitude,” said He when He saw them 
famishing for lack of food, and feared lest they should faint 
on their homeward way. He had compassion on the suffering 
and the ground of His compassion was that He had suffered 
even as did they. He had suffered all pains that violence 
can inflict, and that a human body can endure. His sorrows 
were ever in His sight, and as His life approached its 
close, He said that His soul was sorrowful even unto death. 
He knew what it was to live a human life, and He knew also 
what it was to die a human death—to have the soul parted 
from the body, to have that bond severed which bound 
both together in the oneness of one human being. The human 
fear that overwhelmed His human soul in the Olive Garden was 
caused in part at least by His knowledge that He was about to 
drink of the chalice of His Passion, and to drink until draining 
it to its dregs He had tasted of the bitterness of death. 

For Him who had no sin, there was no reproach of con- 
science, and no sting of remorse by reason of the past, and there 
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was no foreboding of the future. But He vouchsafed to feel what 
dying men have felt—the sense of solitude and isolation, of 
helplessness without aid, the ground as it were slipping from 
beneath the feet, and as yet no foothold on the future. “My 
God! My God! Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” It was but 
for a moment, like that other cry, “Father! If it be possible 
remove this chalice,” but those moments gave. Him knowledge, 
such as experience alone can give, of what men may feel and 
need in the dread hour of death. Had no other motive existed 
in the mind of Jesus for the institution of the sacrament of the 
dying, His sympathy with the dying would have sufficed. 
Blessed are they who receive it during their last days. 
Unwise are they who postpone it, and cruel is the faithless 
fondness of their friends who prevent them from receiving it 
until their last moments. “Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.” Living members of His Body, they die under the action 
and influence, subject to the ministry and operation of Jesus of 
Nazareth. He it is who comforts and strengthens them, disposes 
and prepares them. The strength and gladness which He 
bestows upon them are fruits of that faith which was His gift in 
order to their capacity for sacramental gifts, and according to 
their faith so is it done to them by Him in His sacraments. 
“Why are you timid?” said He to His disciples in an hour of 
peril, in a moment which they supposed to be among the last of 
their lives. He laid bare the secret of their timidity when He 
added—“O ye of little faith.” According to the measure, the 
simplicity, and the strength of our faith in the sacramental 
ministries of Jesus Christ, shall be the measure and the 
character of that confidence and comfort wherewith we shall 
turn away from parents and children, and brethren and kinsfolk 
and friends to our Father who is in Heaven. May it be such 
that we may with our last words say to Him, as His children, 
and in union with His Son—“Father! Into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit”—and with His Apostle—“O Death! where 
is thy sting? O Grave; where is thy victory? The sting of 
death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law; but thanks be 
to God who hath given us the victory through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 
WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 
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IN one of the streets leading out of Holborn Circus—the 
threshold of the busy city, of the banks and mercantile 
business—we find a retired street, or cul de sac, of modest old- 
fashioned houses, which are approached through a carefully 
guarded gate. This is Ely Place, and here, a little way dowm 
on the left, is found one of the most graceful and charming bits 
of antique architecture in London. It is interesting in every 
view—from its far reaching historical associations, the strange 
vicissitudes through which it has passed, its narrow escapes from 
destruction or conversion to profane uses, and not least from 
its precious and native grace, evidence that it was worthy of 
preservation. It seems almost to correspond to the dainty 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris, though it has escaped being disfigured 
with the garish style of decoration, which the so-called restorers 
and “trouble tombs” have there introduced. Here changes 
have been reverently made, and with due restraint and taste. 
There has been no scraping or “ skinning ;” the old stones have 
been left in their places, whenever found capable of duty 
efficiently. The old houses of the street, which have somewhat 
of the touch of the Brothers Adam, have a monotonous sleepy 
air, which is in keeping; no clatter of carts or carriages disturbs 
the solitude. The place is given over to commission agents, 
native and foreign, while the celebrated firm of solicitors, 
“Lewis and Lewis,” whose appearance in any case is warrant 
for something dramatic, and perhaps for final success, together 
with the graceful chapel, divide the attractions of the street. 

The chapel stands back from the roadway, for a considerable 
space. A sort of stone gateway has been placed along the line 
of the street, which seems ponderous and incongruous in 
pattern, its rudeness being out of keeping with the general 
delicacy of the building. From it there is a descent of steps 
which leads to the level of the lower chapel or crypt. For here is. 
the singular interest of the building, there being two chapels, one 
under the other, and apparently of equal pretension, the lower 
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evidently intended not to be a mere under-ground place. Enter- 
ing, we find ourselves in gloom, Cimmerian almost, in a long, 
low crypt, the lights glimmering at the far end. The ceiling of 
the original, roughly-hewn beams seems like the timber framing 
in the hold of a vessel, and down the middle a row of eight 
short blunt columns support it, from each of which the sup- 
porting timbers radiate, fan-like. The lancet windows at the’ 
side are remarkable as revealing in their downward course 
the vast thickness of the almost Roman wall, though on the 
right hand side either necessity or convenience has prompted 
the filling of these recesses with confessionals. This cannot be 
relished by the Bunthornes of our day. But even to those of 
less pretension, there is something painful in this temporary 
makeshift—for such let us hope it is to be. On the left, near 
the altar, a flight of steps leads up through a Gothic door to the 
chapel above, with its two vast and elegant windows, which 
through all vicissitudes and disfigurements have been treated 
tenderly, and have excited the admiration of architects and 
amateurs. The grace of proportions displayed in roof and wall, 
the elegant unobtrusive decorations, the fine old roof—these and 
other attractions make this chapel one of the genuine treasures 
of London. 

Scarcely any locality in the city so plainly tells its story 
as does the little quarter round the chapel. The church is 
dedicated to St. Etheldreda, and up to about a hundred years 
ago had always been intimately connected with the see of Ely 
and the Cathedral city itself. As an instance of the several 
religious associations still lingering in the district surrounding, 
there will be noted close by in Holborn, one of those remarkable 
old inns, of which only a few are left in Southwark, and which 
retain the old inn-yard with two tiers of galleries. This 
specimen is a very antique one; of ripe old brick, but sound 
and in good condition. Its sign is THE OLD BELL, and many 
will have noticed it. Now we find that about the year 1290 
Bishop Kirkely bequeathed to the convent at Ely his mansion 
house called the Bell, or “le Bell,” with also some cottages in 
Holborn. 

The old chapel is dedicated to St. Etheldreda, with whom 
the great Cathedral of Ely is so intimately associated. Those 
who have visited what is really the most unique and original 
of all the cathedrals, will recall the strange monastic gloom of 
the place—the impressive Bishop’s palace, and general forlorn 
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desertion of the town, which lacks the fat and opulent 
comfort of the typical Cathedral town. Wandering among 
these grim ruins, it is not difficult to recall the old medieval 
days, particularly as the fields and open country press in closely 
on the venerable pile. It is when we unite the rude and rustic 
buildings here with the far off chapel in London—which 
belonged to the see—that our memory of the Saint whose story 
is so interesting is kept fresh and green. The strange sculptures 
on the pillars beneath the dome record the chief incidents in 
her curious and adventurous life. 

It may have been devotion to her that prompted the 
various councils of the see to enrich their chapel and settlements 
in the metropolis with various gifts and endowments. The 
Saint flourished in the seventh century. John de Kirkely, who 
was treasurer to King Edward the First, and Bishop about the 
year 1226, was the first to purchase ground in Holborn. He 
was, we are told, 


A considerable benefactor to the Church of Ely, by giving to the 
convent a certain inn called Le Bell, opposite the Friars Minors in 
London, for celebrating his anniversary, and by his will left his suc- 
cessors a messuage and nine cottages situate in the suburbs of London 
in Holborn. Which messuage became the Capital Mansion of the 
Bishops. This estate was so much enlarged and improved by purchases 
of land and other buildings made by his successors, that the whole, 
consisting of buildings, gardens, pastures, and enclosures, contained 
about twenty acres in the time of Elizabeth. 


This is the very ground on which the chapel now stands. When 
his will came to be proved, there was an inquisition held. The 
result the Rev. Mr. Murray—who has written a pleasant mono- 
graph on the chapel—has quoted. It took place on St. Matthew's 
day in the thirty-first year of King Edward’s reign, and 
really reads as if it concerned something that had happened 
yesterday. 


It was to be inquired into whether it be or not to the loss or 
prejudice of the Lord the King, or of any other person, if the King 
grant to the venerable father, Robert, Bishop of Ely, that he may have, 
and hold to himself, his church, and his successors, bishops of the same 
place, for ever, according to the will of the testator, one messuage and 
nine cottages with appurtenances, in the street of Holborn, in the 
suburbs of London, which belonged to John de Kirkely, of pious 
memory, late bishop of the same place, and which the same John in his 
testament in his last will bequeathed to the Church of St. Etheldreda, 
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at Ely, and his successors, for ever, to be held according to the custom 
of the city of London, who say, on their oath, that it is not to the loss 
nor prejudice of the King, nor of any other person, if the King grant 
to the aforesaid venerable Father, Robert, Lord Bishop of Ely, per- 
mission to have and hold to himself, his Church of St. Etheldreda, and 
his successors, for ever, the aforesaid messuage and nine cottages with 
appurtenances in the street of Holborn, in the suburbs of London. 
They say also, that the aforesaid messuage and nine cottages with 
appurtenances are freely worth yearly in all issues, whilst the said 
cottages are tenanted (saving the services of the Chief Lords, and the 
keeping up the said messuage and cottages), seventy-two shillings and 
eleven pence. They say also, that the aforesaid messuage and nine 
cottages with appurtenances, are holden of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul, London, by rendering therefor to them yearly twenty-six 
shillings and four pence; to the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field, six shillings yearly ; to Master Walter Cristemasse, Chaplain of 
the Hospital of St. Giles, thirteen shillings; to the Church of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, four shillings and two pence yearly ; and also fifteen 
pence yearly for the supply of a lamp in the Church of St. Andrew, 
Holborn. ‘They say also, that one plot of ground where stands the 
great gate of egress of the said tenement towards the highway, is 
bounden to a certain prebend of the Church of St. Paul, London, in 
one soke. 


De Luda, Bishop of Ely, who died in 1297, increased the 
demesne, and bequeathed fresh property to the see, purchasing 
more land in Holborn on the condition that his successor should 
pay his executors one thousand marks. He also left two 
hundred marks a year for the salary of three chaplains who 
were to “pray for his soul, and for the souls of the Bishop of 
Ely and his successors for ever in the chapel there.’ An occa- 
sional De profundis from the visitor to the pretty chapel is due 
for this worthy Bishop’s soul. Another bishop, John de Hotham, 
1327, also added to the property, buying of Lord Grey de 
Ruthin a house and several parcels of land contiguous to his 
manor of Holborn, “consisting of a vineyard, kitchen garden, 
orchard, and enclosed pasture. He also purchased other lands 
and tenements of John de Pelham, near his manor of Holborn.” 
The Dean and Chapter of Ely in 1812 still held this share of 
his estate, part of which was then called the Vineyard. His 
bequest consisted of six messuages, two cellars, and forty acres 
of land, which he gave to the Prior and Convent of Ely to say 
Masses for his soul. This was where Saffron Hill now is. 

So prosperous and thriving did the place become by means 
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ef bequests and buildings given by successive bishops, that 
Camden might well describe Ely Place as “a citie habitation 
of the Bishops of Ely, well beseeming the Bishops to dwell 
in, for which they are beholding to John de Hotham.” The 
Bishops and his clergy were powerful enough to make them- 
selves independent of the parish in which they formed a sort 
of “ Palatinate” with a distinct government. 

Unfortunately we cannot accurately fix the date of erection 
of the present chapel. Mr. Murray places it about the year 1320, 
but it is certainly not later than 1373 when Bishop Arundell 
held the see, and who erected magnificent buildings, gatehouse, 
&c., whereon Strype recollected seeing his arms rudely carved. 
With this prelate and his ambitious works the dramatic 
importance of the palace may be said to have started. Within 
living memory there were many of such episcopal residences. 
The Bishop of Bangor had one in Shoe Lane; and only a few 
years ago Winchester House in Southwark was levelled. 

Any one who surveys this crowded district may transport 
his thoughts back to these remote times when the fair estate 
and gardens of the bishopric stretched away, covering Hatton 
Garden and Saffron Hill. There are many dramatic scenes 
associated with the place, such as the strange incident at the 
Tower on the morning of the execution of Hastings in the year 
1483, in which “Crook’d Back” Richard figures, John Morton 
being Bishop of Ely at that time. 

On the Fridaie (being the 13th of June), [runs the Chronicle] manie 
lords assembled in the Tower and there sat in councell, devising the 
honourable solemnitie of the King’s coronation, of which the time 
appointed then so neere approached, that the pageants and subtilties 
were in making day and night at Westminster, and much vittels killed 
therefore, that afterward was cast awaie. These lords so sitting 
together communing of this matter, the Protector came in amongst 
them, first about nine of the clocke, saluting them courteouslie, and 
excusing himselfe that he had beene from them so long, saieing merrilie, 
that he had beene a sleeper that daie. After a little talking with 
them, he said unto the Bishop of Ely: “ My lord, you have verie good 
strawberries at your garden in Holborne, I require you let us have a 
messe of them.” ‘“Gladlie, my lord,” quoth he, “would God I had 
some better thing as readie to your pleasure as that!” And there- 
withall, in all hast, he sent his servant for a messe of strawberries. 


This eagerness to taste the strawberries, for which the 
gardens were then famous, was no doubt with a view to make 
the contrast to his cruel purpose more marked. 
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Next, Queen Elizabeth comes on the scene in a highly 
characteristic way. Dr. Cox was one of her bishops-elect, and 
fancied he was to enjoy the “fayre estates,” which then con- 
tained some twenty acres. By an Act, the Queen had obtained 
the right to seize on such portions of see-lands as she fancied in 
the vacant sees, and commissioners were appointed to survey 
them. At this time Sir Christopher Hatton was in high favour, 
and like the other courtiers of her time who contrived to secure 
some of the best portions, begged the Queen to grant him these 
desirable lands and gardens in Holborn. This was the begin- 
ning of a long struggle and litigation between Bishop Cox and 
succeeding Bishops and the laymen who had claimed the lands. 


In March, 1576, on pressure from the Queen, Dr. Cox, Bishop of 
Ely, leased to Sir Christopher Hatton the gate-house and other portions 
of the palace, including the long gallery, fourteen acres of pasture land, 
and the keeping of the garden and orchards, for twenty-one years ; 
the latter paying at Midsummer-day a red rose for the gate-house, with 
ten loads of hay, and £10 per annum for the garden. This garden 
was four hundred feet long, and almost as much broad. The Bishop 
could only reserve to himself and his successors free access through the 
gate-house, walking in the gardens, and gathering twenty bushels of 
roses yearly. Hatton undertook to repair and make the gate-house a 
convenient dwelling, laid out nearly two thousand pounds upon the 
estate, and bought some little tenements near it ; and, on this pretext, 
intreated the Queen to require the Bishop to alienate it to him wholly, 
including the garden. Upon this, the Queen wrote to the Bishop, 
desiring him to make a demise of the premises to her, till he or his 
successors should pay the sum of £1,995 to Sir Christopher, the 
amount expended, as well as whatever he might afterwards lay out upon 
the property. Cox remonstrated, and in an amusing plea, said : 

“That they would miss the orchard and meadow; besides, that 
his conscience would not allow him to accede to such a piece of 
sacrilege. That on becoming Bishop of Ely, he had received into his 
hands certain farms, houses, &c., which former pious Sovereigns had 
thought fit to assign to the see. Of these things he ought to be a 
steward, not a scatterer.” He reminded the Queen: “ Not to do that 
to another which one would not have done to oneself: And that the 
profit of one person is not to be increased by the damage of another.” 

The issue was, that the Bishop should, by way of mortgage, convey 
to the Queen, and the Queen to Hatton, the house, gardens, &c., 
which were at that time on lease to him, but that they should be 
redeemable on the payment of the sum which was stated to have been 
laid out. Thus the Queen gave the estate to Hatton to hold of the 
Crown. At his death it appeared that he owed her Majesty £ 40,000. 
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After much persecution, the Bishop was driven at last to 
resign his see. 

Enjoying this high patronage, Hatton, of “toe pointing” 
memory, proceeded to establish himself on his new property. 
About sixty years ago, there was to be seen standing in Cross- 
Street, Hatton House, the mansion he built for himself. He 
had also occupied portions of the palace and gate-house, so 
that the bishops were almost driven out. The successors of 
Bishop Cox were, however, as troublesome in regard to the 
rights of their sees, and it was Dr. Heaton who was addressed 
by his Queen in the famous letter, she still requiring him to give 
legal support to her agreement with Hatton : 


Proud Prelate——You know what you was before I made you what 
you are now: if you do not immediately comply with my request, by 


God I will unfrock you. 
Yours as you demean yourself, 


ELIZABETH. 


It must be said, however, that there are grave doubts as to the 
authenticity of this letter. 

Bishop Wren, uncle of the architect, obtained a sort of eject- 
ment decree against Lady Hatton. But he presently became 
obnoxious to the Long Parliament, and was imprisoned in the 
Tower for nearly twenty years, during which time the fine old 
place and palace was given over to spoliators. A good deal of 
the palace was pulled down, mean houses were built over the 
garden and let. It was later made into a military hospital. 
Bishop Wren, who now tried hard to come to a settlement, 
found the matter badly complicated by the various leases, 
mortgages, &c., that had accumulated. But it was reserved for 
Bishop Patrick to make a final arrangement with the Hattons, 
and it was arranged that a composition of £100 a year should 
settle all their long-standing difference. What a pass of dis- 
order matters had come to will be seen from the following : 


The case between the Bishop of Ely and my Lord Hatton, con- 
cerning Hatton Garden. By ancient records it doth appear, that there 


1 There are many curious entries in the registers of the adjoining Church of 
St. Andrews. Such as: ‘‘ 1650, December, William Shawe, a captaine out of Ely 
House, died and was bur 19th; William Rigg, a man toulegatherer in Ely House 
Rents, was buried the 15th Oct. 1652; 1652, December, Elizabeth Vien, a nurse- 
keeper to souldiers in Ely House, was bur the 22nd; 1653, April, A souldier dyed in 
Ely House and was buried 16 of Aprill, 1653. But noe body knew his name. He 
came in over night and dyed in ye morninge. 1653, June, A Dutchman, whose 
name was not known, dyed in Ely House and was buryed the 11th.” 
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was purchased and dedicated to God’s service, and given to the Church, 
and settled on the see of Ely, by one who was at that time Bishop of 
Ely, a spacious dwelling-house and manor, with gardens, closes, out- 
houses, and all conveniences pleasantly situated, standing in a great 
street, and open behind to the fields, consisting of twenty acres. That 
which the late Bishops of Ely thought they had great reason to com- 
plain of, is, that the greatest part of the dwelling-house is pulled down, 
together with a great gate-house and several out-houses embezzled and 
gone. The Bishop is confined to less than half. Several cellars are 
possessed by others, even under those rooms of the house which the 
Bishop hath now left to dwell in, and they are intermixed with the 
cellars which he uses, having lights and passages into the cloisters, and 
the most private parts of the house, even half of the vault, or burying- 
place under the chapel, is made use of as a publick cellar, or was so 
very lately, to sell drink in, there having frequently been revellings 
heard during Divine Service. Lastly, the Bishop cannot but be 
extremely grieved to see a town, in a manner, built upon his own 
ground, without a church for the inhabitants to repair to, not having 
any claim to any parish, and those which be nearest to them so very 
great, as that they cannot hope for room enough among their neigh- 
bours, in their churches. 


Evelyn favours us with a glimpse of what was done at the 
old chapel. He describes how on November 14, 1668, he was— 


Invited to the consecration of that excellent person ye Deane of 
Ripon, Dr. Wilkins, now made Bishop of Chester ; it was at Ely House: 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Cosin, Bishop of Durham, the 
Bishops of Ely, Salisbury, Rochester, and others officiating. Dr. Tillot- 
son preached. Then we went to a sumptuous dinner in the Hall, 
where were the Duke of Buckingham, Judges, Secretaries of State, 
Lord Keeper, Council, noblemen, and innumerable other company, who 
were honourers of this incomparable man, invariably beloved by all who 
knew him. 


And again how, on April 27, 1693: 


My daughter Susanna was married to Wm. Draper, Esq., in the 
Chapel of Ely House, by Dr. Tenison, Bishop of Lincoln. I pray 
Almighty God to give His blessing to this marriage. 


More interesting is it to find Queen Anne’s eagerness to hear 
Bishop Ken preach in the chapel. As she wrote to Dr. Turner, 
Bishop of Ely: 

I hear the Bishop of Bath and Wells expounds this afternoon at 
your chapel, and I have a great mind to hear him. Therefore I desire 
you would do me the favour, to lett some place be kept for me, where 
I may hear well and be the least taken of; for I will bring but one 
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body with me, and desire I may not be known. I should not have 
given you the trouble, but that I was afraid if I had sent any body, 
they might have made some mistake. Pray let me know the time 


it begins. 


She, however, fought her battle with spirit. Gondemar, the 
Spanish Ambassador, it would appear, was her neighbour, and 
lived in Ely House. He applied to her for leave to use her 
gate when he wished “to go abroad into the fields,” but she 
refused, putting him off with a compliment. 

Such were the vicissitudes of this interesting place, which in 
course of time, after so many lawsuits and contentions and 
encroachments, naturally fell into neglect and dilapidation. It 
would not be difficult to recall the aspect of the place as it 
appeared in those days of decay. In the old maps and plans of 
London, given in Strype’s edition of Stow, we find a regular 
plan of the enclosure, with little sketches of the buildings. The 
entrance up to a few years ago, when the Holborn Viaduct was 
formed, was from Holborn, nearly opposite St. Andrew’s Church. 
About one hundred and ten years ago—when the buildings 
were still standing—a person entering would have seen on his 
left a row of quaint old houses, with an open arcade before them, 
and at the end a little oriel window. Facing him was the old 
hall, with its high roof and battlemented cornice, and the fine 
gatehouse projecting forward a little in front. On the left, at 
the end of the hall, was a little annexe, like the tiny hall in 
the disused Clifford’s Inn. Behind could be seen the corner 
buttresses of the chapel, while Ely House, a solid three-storied 
mansion with a high roof, was close behind the chapel. 

In the Harleian MS. (3789) we find a statement from one of 
the Bishops as to the deplorable condition and disorder into 
which the palace had sunk. 


Instead of the spacious dwelling-house and manor, with gardens, 
closes, outhouses, and all conveniences, pleasantly situated, the greatest 
part of the dwelling-house is pulled down and the Bishop confined to 
less than half. Several cellars are possessed by others, even under 
those rooms of the house which the Bishop hath now left to dwell in, 
and they are intermixed with the cellars he uses, having lights and 
passages into the cloisters; and the most private parts of the house, 
even half of the vault or burying-place under the chapel, is made use of 
as a public cellar, or was so very lately, to sell drink in, there having 
frequently been revellings heard during Divine Service. 
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A droll incident connected with the rebellion of 1745 
attracted the notice of the poet Cowper. When the news of 
Culloden arrived, the loyal clerk, in his enthusiasm, gave out the 
National Anthem instead of the Psalm. Thus, in the Zash, 
bk. vi. : 

So in the chapel of old Ely House, 

When wandering Charles, who meant to be the third, 
Had fled from William, and the news was fresh, 

The simple clerk, but loyal, did announce 

And eke did rear right merrily two staves, 

Sung to the praise and glory of King George! 


Only forty years ago its condition, though pitiable enough, 
maimed and scarified, was considered very satisfactory by 
members of the Established Church. 


The rich and highly decorated eastern window [says the Rev. M. 
Murray], as seen from Ely Place, affords a pleasing specimen of the 
style of the fourteenth century. It, however, evidently wants a con- 
siderable portion of its original length, having been reduced from the 
lower part. 

This was certainly the case, as it had been built up. 


The western window is of four mullions, with cinquefoil arches, and 
above these a circle filled with three roses and two quartrefoils. It is 
not less beautiful than that at the east end, but it is choked up with 
building so as to be inaccessible from without, and is also greatly 
obscured by the west gallery within. ‘The floor of the building being 
raised ten or twelve feet above the level of the ground in Ely 
Place, the access to the chapel is by a flight of stone steps, leading 
to two small doors, for which the wall has been pierced. These 
steps and doors have been added since the year 1772; the entrance 
having formerly been from the west, and south-west. 

The chapel is in the form of a parallelogram, in length ninety- 
one feet, and breadth thirty-nine. It contains room for about five 
hundred and fifty persons. Upwards of half of the sittings are 
free. Partly, however, in consequence of its position, thrown back, 
as it is, amidst a row of houses, beyond which is no thoroughfare, 
this building is less known and appreciated in the neighbourhood 
than it ought to be; especially when the large population of the 
district in which it is situated is taken into account. 

The galleries on the north and south sides are supported by plain 
columns of wood. ‘These, with the ceiling and cornices, which were 
added at the latter part of the last century, might be styled neat 
in a more modern building, but certainly do not harmonize with 
the five narrow and elegant windows on each side, and the florid 
and grotesque ornaments between them, nor with the ancient aspect 
of the place in general. One window on each side has been filled 
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up. On the south side, as lately as seventy years since, that is 
about the year 1770, the Bishop of Ely, like his predecessors, 
sat enthroned in the chapel, as in a cathedral. Subsequently to 
that period, this interesting structure has evidently lost some of 
its ornamental parts. Very shortly after its alienation from the 
see of Ely, in 1772, the chapel was dismantled of a fine altar- 
piece and pulpit. 

After surveying the interior of the building, the visitor will observe 
a good doorway at the south-west, which appears to be of about the 
beginning or middle of the fourteenth century. Viewing it from the 
outside, though rather at a disadvantage, owing to the narrowness 
of the space, he will also notice, at the angle on his left hand, a 
rude and massive fragment of wall, evidently a portion of the old 
building; and, adjoining it, the octagonal turret of the Chapel, 
crowned with a conical top or cap. On the south side were formerly 
the cloisters ; these, with the quadrangle which they inclosed, covered 
a space about three times as large as the site of the chapel itself. 
On the north side of the building there are now stables; but 
anciently, there was a field, planted with large and handsome trees, 
and surrounded by a wall. 

The low, arched gateway, to the north-west, about which a 
quantity of earth and rubbish has accumulated, making the ground 
higher than formerly, leads into a dark souterrain, or crypt, which, 
stretching under the whole extent of the chapel, is stated by Malcolm, 
in his Account of London, to have been formerly used as a burial-place 
for inhabitants dying within the precinct, when Ely Place was occupied 
by the bishop and his establishment. This is by no means improbable, 
though there appear no certain grounds for the assertion. We have 
ample proof of christenings and marriages having been solemnized in 
the chapel, the original registers of which are in existence. Considering 
the great extent of the premises, together with the then distinctive 
character of the place, as a Liberty, invested with peculiar privileges 
and immunities, it is most likely that the persons immediately con- 
nected with it, and dying there, would be buried within it. 

The crypt has six windows on the north, answering to as many 
niches on the south side; but several of the windows are now stopped 
up. The chief entrance to it is from Ely Plaee, by an arched doorway 
under the east window. There is also an entrance, noticed above, at 
the north-west, from the mews at the end of Ely Place. Within the 
crypt eight enormous chestnut posts, with powerful girders, running 
from east to west, support the floor of the chapel; and though upon 
these, as well as other parts of the fabric, time has produced a visible 
effect, there is a massiveness and solidity about the whole edifice which 
afford a promise of its lasting entire for many years to come. 


It is ever to be lamented that this ancient and venerable 
enclosure, so characteristic of the old episcopal life, could not 
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have been preserved. The modern occupants of the see of Ely 
seem to have held it in disgust, no doubt grumbling at the 
constant trouble, expense, and annoyance it brought. They 
would not or could not reside there, and by the middle of last 
century it seems to have become a sort of common, where every 
one could enter and do as he pleased. 

Just in time, and on the eve of the destruction of the fine 
old pile, that earnest and laborious antiquary, Grose, found his 
way to Holborn, and made a regular examination and survey of 
the whole. To him we owe the drawings, &c., of the various 
buildings, and he supplies a pleasant and accurate account of 
the condition of the place. It will be found in vol. iii. of his 
Antiquities, p. 135: 


This house [he says] stands on the north side of Holborn, almost 
opposite to St. Andrew’s Church. The entrance is through a large 
gateway, or porter’s lodge, into a small paved court. On the right are 
some offices, supported by a colonnade ; and on the left a small garden, 
separated from the court bya brick wall. In the front appears the 
venerable old hall, originally built with stone: its roof is covered with 
lead. Adjoining to the west end are the chief lodging-rooms and other 
apartments. 

The inside of this hall is about thirty feet high, thirty-two broad, and 
seventy-two long. The timber of the roof forms a semi-dodecagon. It 
is lighted by six Gothic windows, four on the south, two on the north 
side. The floor is paved with tiles. At the lower end is an oaken 
screen, and near the upper end there is an ascent of one step for the 
high table. 

To the north-west of the hall is a quadrangular cloister, its south 
side measuring ninety-five and its west seventy-three feet. In the centre 
is a small garden. The east side is at present shut up, and has been 
converted into a kind of lumber-room or cellar. Over these cloisters 
are lodging-rooms and galleries, where are several ancient windows, but 
not above two small pieces of painted glass, and these neither beautiful 
nor curious. 

Adjoining to the north side of the cloister, in a field, containing 
about an acre of ground, stands a chapel. This field is planted with 
trees and surrounded by a wall. On the east side, next the hall, are the 
kitchens. Here were several other offices, which have been taken down 
within the memory of persons now living. 


It will be seen he makes no mention of Ely House, which we 
may presume had been levelled long before. 


The exact time [goes on Grose] when the chapel was built is not 
known. It is in length ninety-one and breadth thirty-nine feet, having 
at each angle an octagonal buttress or turret, crowned with a conical 
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cap. ‘The east window is large and handsome. On each side of it, as 
well as of those on the north front, are niches with pedestals for statues. 
The ornaments seem to have been carefully finished; but the whole 
building is at present ‘greatly defaced by time and the weather. The 
inside is still very neat, and seems to have been lately repaired. The 
floor is about ten or twelve feet above the level of the ground, and is 
supported by eight strong chesnut posts. This forms a soutterein or 
crypt, having six windows on the north answering to as many niches on 
the south. The entrance is through a small Gothic arch under east 
window. 

One of the most puzzling things in two of the old views 
which I have seen, is that the chapel is represented as though 
the roof were gone, and this not from any imperfection of the 
perspective or drawing. As the old timber was found impaired 
at the restoration of the chapel, it might be that the gabled and 
tiled roof had decayed, and a flat one had been placed over the 
beams. 

This is a very satisfactory and full account. But who will 
not lament the vandalism that could destroy such a gathering of 
interesting buildings, which at this hour would have been one of 
the most characteristic bits of Old London! Some excuse, 
however, is to be found for the incumbents, to whom it only 
brought endless expense of repairs and litigation. 

To Grose also we owe the carefully drawn plan, which gives 
the position of every building and outhouse, and shows what a 
large establishment it must have been. The whole enclosure, 
with its gardens, cloisters, &c., covered the space of ground 
between Hatton Garden and Saffron Hill. It is easy to follow 
the disposition of the buildings by this plan. The large arched 
gateway stood a little beyond the Prince Consort’s equestrian 
statue. The old banqueting-hall was about where the porter’s 
lodge at the entrance of Ely Place stands, and the cloisters 
covered the ground between it and that on which the right hand 
row of houses is built. 

It had often been proposed by the Bishops to sell this 
property, and in 1768 the Government seriously thought of 
buying it for a prison. At last Dr. Keene, Bishop in 1772, 
obtained an Act of Parliament authorizing him to sell the whole 
to the Crown, it being proposed to erect Government offices on 
the site. The sum was £6,500, and a clear annuity of £200 to 
the Bishop and his successors, to be paid by the Receiver 
General of the Revenue offices that were to be built on the site. 
This Dr. Keene had actually been consecrated in the little 
chapel, in the year 1752, and indeed much Protestant parochial 
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work seems to have been carried on there all through its vicis- 
situdes. Six Bishops, it is recorded, died within the precincts.” 

One idea was to remove the Fleet Prison to this place. As 
“the rules” would have extended to the surrounding district, 
all the “ genteel” residents in Hatton Garden were up in arms. 
Sir John Hawkins— 

Here lies Sir John Hawkins, 

In his shoes and stawkins— 
exerted himself particularly, and wrote a paper against the 
proposal ; while Lord Winchelsea, one of the owners of property 
about, did the same. The plan was accordingly given up. 

With the sum paid by the Government, and £43,600 “ dilapi- 
dations” to be recovered from the Bishop, it was proposed to 
build a new mansion. This was accordingly done, and the 
present plain stone-fronted house to be seen in Dover Street, 
marked with a mitre, furnished succeeding Bishops with a less 
responsible, if less picturesque, residence. To the last, however, 
the curse of litigation and dispute was to pursue every transfer, 
and law was threatened as to the amount of the sum charged for 
dilapidation. 

Then the work of levelling and devastation set in. The 
entire pile, cloisters, banqueting-hall, &c., were razed to the 
ground. The chapel only was spared. 


The site and materials of the old buildings of Ely House, including 
the chapel, were, after the transfer, purchased by Mr. Charles Cole, 
architect and deputy-surveyor for the Crown. Finding, however, that 
he had not sufficient funds to compiete the buildings which he had 
designed, Mr. Cole, in 1778, by indentures of lease and release, granted 
the fee to certain parties to hold, on the condition of their granting him 
building leases as he should require them. He, therefore, and his 
descendants, thus became leaseholders for various long terms. As the 
proprietor of the estate, he then built the houses in Ely Place ; and to 
these houses the chapel was intended to serve as a place of worship. 

In February, 1781, a trial took place in the Court of King’s Bench, 
before William, Earl of Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice, and a special 
jury, in which the said Mr. Cole, then an inhabitant of Ely Place, was 
the plaintiff, and Joseph Girdler and William Blackborrow, Esqrs., two 
magistrates of Middlesex, were defendants, it being an action of trespass 
for taking the plaintiff’s watch to pay a poor’s rate under a warrant of 
distress signed by the defendants. 


2 A Register was kept, in which are found marriages and baptisms. Among the 
entries are the marriage of Mr. Charles Fleetwood, a man about town and manager 
of Drury Lane Theatre, to Miss Ann Weston, of Maple Durham, by the Right Rev. 
W. Lord Bishop. His lordship’s chaplain was also married here, while the Bishop’s 
children were usually baptized in the chapel. 
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The jury found for Mr. Cole. But since then it has been 
decided that the chapel zs liable to rating.’ 

Mr. Brayley, who saw the ill-fated chapel in 1815, notes that 
the grand chief window had been “cut short adout a third!” 
O vandals! and also the two side niches had been similarly 
treated. For convenience, two doors were made under the 
window, to which a large flight of steps and landings led up. 
Another account states that 


In this place, and sunk from view, as if intentionally, is Ely Chapel. 
There are five windows in the length. That of the west end differs 
from the east, but it is hidden by a gallery and a neat little organ. The 
window, of four mullions with cinquefoil arches, and above this a circle 
filled with three roses and two quatrefoils, is the only part which admits 
light at present. New galleries, though neat, totally different from the 
Gothic, as the cornice and ceiling are; a rail in centre, and two box 
doors ; the for windows high in place. 


Charles Knight, who visited it in 1842, describes it enthusi- 
astically, though under these sad conditions. 


The great hall [he says], a fine edifice, measuring about thirty feet 
in height, thirty-two in breadth, and seventy-two in length, was originally 
built in stone, and the roof covered with lead. The interior was lighted 
by six fine Gothic windows. Here old John of Gaunt, driven from the 
Savoy by Wat Tyler, exercised his hospitality, dying here in 1399. So 
fine was the hall, that on great occasions of pomp and crowd, the 
serjeants-at-law were allowed to use it for the banquets, which were of 
a magnificent kind. In 1495 one was given which was attended by 
King Henry the Seventh and his Queen. At another, in 1531, Henry 


% After hearing the evidence, Lord Mansfield delivered the following charge to 
the jury: ‘‘ The question for you to try is simply, whether the palace of the Bishop of 
Ely in Holborn, sold to the public, and by them to the plaintiff, lies within the 
parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, or is extra-parochial. It is impossible at this day to 
trace how such places became extra-parochia]l. It has happened in various ways : 
but where grants have been long lost, possession and enjoyment, unless explained, 
must be taken as evidence of the title. The tenants of Privy Garden upon a trial 
were held to be extra-parochial ; and the main ground of their claim was, that the 
premises belonged to the Archbishop of York as his palace, that they were held as 
such by Cardinal Wolsey, and were by him given to the Crown. The jury found 
them to be extra-parochial, and they now enjoy that privilege. The tax for the poor 
was introduced in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; but from that time to the present 
the Bishop has never paid it. Bishops have not any personal privilege from payment 
of taxes. They have not had any pew in the church, nor have any of their family 
been baptized or buried there ; they had great suites of officers in their families, who 
all used the Bishop’s own chapel. If the enjoyment in this case is evidence that the 
premises were extra-parochial, they ought to be so now; and I must say that where it 
was notorious under the Act that they were to be sold to private persons, the parish 
should then have set up their claim, and not have waited till the plaintiff had 
expended his money in the building.” 

VOL, LX. KK 
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the Eighth and Queen Catharine were entertained in the hall. But, it 
is significantly chronicled, ‘“‘in two chambers,” for the divorce pro- 
ceedings were going on at the time. It was at Ely House, too, that 
the famous masque, got up by the Inns of Court to recreate Queen 
Henrietta Maria, was arranged and rehearsed. 


The fate of the pretty chapel was now to be precarious 
enough. It was to pass through all sorts of changes, some of 
a degrading kind. It was humiliating to find this monument 
associated with all the vulgar elements of the “ proprietary 
chapel,” a chaplain being hired to “draw” a congregation, and 
the crypt, as in the case of Thackeray’s “Rev. Charles Honey- 
man,” let off for stores or wine-vaults, to increase the receipts 
accordingly. 

“Charles Cole, Esq.,” who oddly combined the calling of 
builder with architect, felt that the chapel would be useful in 
developing his property, and, as we learn from the Register, 


The extra-parochial chapel in Ely Place, having been thoroughly 
repaired and beautified by the proprietor, Charles Cole, Esq., was 
opened for Divine Service on Sunday, the roth day of December, 1786, 
by the Rev. Christopher Wells, D.D., Chaplain to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Harcourt, and Rector of Leigh, in the county of Worcester. 


The Rev. Mr. William Elisha Faulkner appears to have been 
one of the earliest of these ministers, and came into office about 
March, 1793. A malignant epidemic seems to have got into the 
place, for we find that in 1798 he lost his two sons, and, after 
his wife and second son narrowly escaping, he himself succumbed 
to the same disease, “on the 8th of November, aged forty, after 
preaching three times.” When Mr. Cole died in 1803, an oddly 
named lady, Mrs. Britannia Faulkner—widow, we may presume, 
of the Rev. W. Elisha—took on the business at a rent of £125, 
and provided a weekly preacher. In 1814 the Rev. Mr. Wilcox 
took the place, at £135 per annum, paying beside the ground 
rent, £75. The National Society having established one of their 
schools in Baldwin’s Gardens, close by, Mr. Joshua Walker, the 
Secretary, bought the lease for the use of the children. It must 
have been at this time that alterations of a certain violent 
character—so a conscientious architect would put it—were made. 
For we find that wooden galleries were erected to hold the 
children, the churchwardens’ Gothic and panellings were liberally 
supplied. The whole place was under the direction of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Rev. Mr. Coleridge undertook 
the duties. The children were, however, soon removed to 
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Westminster, and it was hoped that the neighbouring parish- 
ioners would take up the chapel seriously and attend. Accord- 
ingly, as we learn with some alarm, “ suztable arrangements were 
made for their accommodation,” and the galleries refitted “ for 
general use.” 

But it would not do. It may have been that there was 
something uncongenial in the place to true Protestant feeling ; 
but it is unquestionable that the long tide of ill-luck and ill- 
omen which had steadily pursued it since it was diverted from 
the old faith, was destined to continue. Worshippers would 
not come. The chapel was once more closed. The Rev. Mr. 
Coleridge went away, and was made Bishop of Barbadoes. In 
vain the Bishop of London appealed in a powerful address, 
saying what a matter of regret it was that so “valuable a 
building, in every respect calculated for purposes of public 
worship, should remain unoccupied.” The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury joined his efforts, and by the united exertions of the 
two prelates, it was contrived to reopen the chapel after a 
closure of nearly three years. In 1836, the Rev. Mr. D’Arblay, 
no doubt the son of the lively Fanny Burney, and a converted 
French émigré, tried what he could do. But “a few Sundays 
only had elapsed when Mr. D’Arblay was attacked by an illness 
which after a short and severe struggle terminated in his death.” 
It was no wonder the Bishops found it difficult to keep the 
place open. 

But notwithstanding all these efforts, the English Church at 
last gave up the chapel as what is vulgarly called “a bad job.” 
We next find it handed over to the Welsh Episcopal Church, 
which seems to have held possession without disturbance or 
interference until the expiration of the lease in 1876. They 
removed to the Church of St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, in Queen 
Victoria Street. 

On Sunday, March 5, 1876, a memorable day for St. Ethel- 
dreda Chapel, the last Protestant service was held in the 
building, whose course seemed indeed to warrant the remarkable 
inquiry worked out by Spelman as to the fate of religious 
possessions diverted to profane uses. 

On Wednesday, January 28, 1874, the chapel was put up to 
auction, by order of the Court of Chancery, at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard. There was much interest excited, and 
Sir Gilbert Scott, the eminent cathedral architect, who always 
took a warm interest in the little chapel, was present. After 
some bidding it was sold to a “Mr. M‘Guinness of the Royal 
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Exchange.” Who was this gentleman? What would he do 
with his purchase? In a few days it transpired that the new 
owners were the old Catholic body, and that St. Etheldreda 
Chapel had, after nearly four hundred years’ lapse, returned 
to the custody of the old faith. 

The Rev. Mr. Loftie, in his excellent work on London, 
bewails the sluggishness of his own creed, which to its shame, he 
says, allowed the chapel to escape from them. But it really 
seems that everything had been done to retain it. 

It soon became known that the chapel had passed into 
the hands of the Order of Charity, directed by Father Lock- 
hart. In a very short time money was subscribed and 
the work of restoration taken in hand. The pretty fabric 
at this time indeed presented a sad and piteous spectacle 
and disfigured. The churchwardens had done their worst 
with it. Galleries, panelling, and a neat flat plastered ceiling 
had overlaid all the old Gothic work, the windows rudely 
mauled, doors broken in the wall, &c. It was not, there- 
fore, without some trepidation that the architects began 
their work. But some agreeable surprises greeted them. In 
breaking through the plaster ceiling, they found the old four- 
teenth century timbers of the Gothic roof fresh and sound, and 
wanting little restoration. The old west window, which was 
totally obscured by walls and rubbish, it was found could be 
cleared. From the crypt a vast amount of rubbish and debris 
was removed, disclosing a chapel, that very little would restore 
to its old ecclesiastical purposes. Sir Gilbert Scott took interest 
in the work, and the Duke of Norfolk, after subscribing liberally, 
presented the large and beautiful stained-glass window which 
fills the east end, and is said to have cost close on £3,000 
—a very richly bright performance of the jewelled glass pattern, 
abounding in florid and elaborate designs, which the graceful 
and numerous divisions furnish an opening for. It is indeed 
a feast of rich and mellow colouring. The five centre lights 
display our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Bridget, 
and St. Etheldreda, the Patroness Saint. In the lower part, there 
are scenes from the lowly life of our Lord. Other details were 
suggested by fragments found in the chapel.* 

For a time it was seriously urged by certain antiquarians 
that the existing chapel was the old banqueting hall converted 
to pious uses. It was argued that a wooden floor with the 


* Mr. Frederick Weeks designed the figures and details, but the plan of the whole 
was drawn by Mr. Lonsdale. 
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crypt below was the usual arrangement of a hall and not of 
a chapel, and the absence of any remains of the altar seemed to 
support this view. But it is clear from all the plans, made with 
great exactitude, that the chapel is on the site of the old one, 
while the position of the banqueting hall and cloisters are well 
defined and settled; and, moreover, an examination made by 
the Rev. Mr. Keene brought to light the marks or fragments 
of the old sedilia. 

This clergyman was the grandson of Bishop Keene, the last 
of the Episcopal tenants of Ely Place, during whose occupancy 
it was sold. A number of drawings and survey were carefully 
made (some of which were reproduced by Grose), and others 
used for a most interesting study of the chapel given in the 
fifth volume of the Middlesex Archeological Society’s publi- 
cations. Here we have the mouldings, arches, pillars, &c., given 
to scale, with much other information. 

Through all these investigations we hear but little of Ely 
House itself—the quarters where the bishops resided. And it 
has been assumed, as Mr. Keene did, that the rooms were in 
the square adjoining the chapel, and over the cloisters. This, 
however, is not consistent with the complaints of the aggrieved 
bishops as to the encroachments of the Hatton family. One 
of which was that they were cut off from all “egress and 
regress” at the back by intrusive buildings. In some of the 
old maps of London it was customary to mark important 
buildings by little sketches, and Ely Place is thus denoted in 
the map given in Strype’s Stow, also in Maitland’s account 
of London. There we distinctly see the banqueting hall, quite 
recognizable, while a good bit behind, with a square intervening, 
is shown a heavy three-storied mansion with a high roof, and a 
door exactly in the centre. It is indeed described as being in 
the orchard, and as it grew old and dilapidated, the bishops 
probably found the accommodation over the cloisters sufficient. 
This, however, is all speculative. There are many pictures of 
Ely House and Chapel at the different stages of its chequered 
course, thus showing what a dramatic interest the place has 
always excited. One of the most characteristic and perhaps 
least known of the chapel, is found in an antiquarian miscellany 
in the Museum, which exhibits the place as it appeared 
about the middle of last century. It was then in a state of 
decay, but the drawing is so carefully done, that one could 
have wished it had been seen and studied by the restoring 
architects. From this view it can be seen that a prominent 
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and necessary element in the effect were two side-towers with 
their peaked cones. These were bold, of hexagonal shape, and 
of three stories. They gave a support and finish, which, in its 
present shape, the facade lacks. Another marked feature were 
the two niches at the side of the great window, which were deeply 
sunk as if to hold statues, and not as now, almost flush with 
the surface of the wall. This is an important architectural aid, 
as breaking the monotony of the wall. It was the wretched 
“Charles Cole, Esq., architect and builder” as he was, who re- 
moved the four buttresses and squeezed the chapel in between 
two “neat” dwelling houses. By-and-bye, let us hope, that these 
adjuncts will be restored. From this view, too, we find that there 
were two doors below, the shape of which was more elegant than 
the present, the bend of the arch beginning at the very ground. 
Here, too, we find fresh cause for lamenting the destruction of 
the cloisters, which took the shape of a row of four bold arches, 
between each of which rose a stout buttress, the whole just 
touching the chapel. 

The Rev. Mr. Loftie, the learned and judicious historian of 
London, thus speaks of these works : 


In 1874, a committee of eminent Roman Catholics [says he] 
set Churchmen an example and put them to the blush, by buying it 
and laying out a considerable sum in what cannot be considered an 
injudicious attempt at restoration. Many features of interest were, of 
course, lost, but except for a certain tawdriness which seems inseparable 
from a Romanist chapel, the general effect is good, and by no means 
devoid of the appearance of age. Three side windows are very large 
and handsome, but the stained glass with which some of them and the 
large east window are filled, leaves much to be desired, and some 
modern statues in the bracket look strangely out of place. 


This criticism is well founded, the amber tint of the side 
windows not being satisfactory, and the remark as to the 
statues strikes the spectator forcibly. As the niches are merely 
indicated on the surface, and that as delicately as if sketched, it 
becomes a question whether the figures on the brackets should 
not be in very low relief. Through the second great window, 
which is of a different pattern to its vzs-a-vis, the white light of 
day streams with a disagreeable garishness, but an inscription, 
ingeniously suggestive, meets the eye at the door, praying that 
it would enter some opulent visitor’s heart to supply the want. 

But there is yet a more effective view still of this charming 
monument, which would escape the careless visitor, unless he 
were directed. Going to the bottom of the street, he will turn 
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to the left, passing through an archway into a curious sort of 
enclosure, half “ industrial tenements,” half stabling. There he 
will see displayed to him the whole flank of the old Ely Chapel, 
worn, grey, well rusted. The exceeding beauty and fair pro- 
portions of the building is here shown at its best, and one will 
find much delight in contemplating the four beautiful windows, 
displaying their extraordinary grace, and contrasted with the 
steep tiled roof. These windows would well repay the archi- 
tect’s study, from their symmetry and the charming way in 
which they are proportioned to the wall space, while the restorer 
has done nothing to interfere with the grave and solemn tones 
of the old wall. At the end can be seen one of the old corner 
towers, much disfigured and overlaid, but worthy of restoration, 
and projecting from this corner, at a right angle, are some 
ruined fragments of what seems the old cloister. 

By-and-bye, it may be hoped that, when money becomes 
more abundant, the left hand house in Ely Place may be 
purchased, which when levelled would throw open to view the 
whole flank of the church, and add greatly to the effect.* 

The restoration, on the whole, was completed in excellent 
taste, and due reserve and reverence. The winding-stairs, the 
approaches through the cloister, which is indicated by a 
covered way running beside the chapel, are all effective enough. 
We have already condemned the cumbrous gateway, which seems 
out of keeping with the delicate workmanship of the facade. 
A suggestion for what this ought to be here might be drawn 
from the four corner buttresses, which are portrayed in the old 
pictures of the chapel, and which are capped each by a pinnacle. 
This, with an airy railing of good ironwork, is wanted. But the 
ponderous bulk of the gateway is sadly out of keeping, and 
one is tempted to say of the designer : 

Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid . . . this heavy load on thee. 


5 Ata late visit the writer was sorry to find that some well-meant but injudicious 
attempts at ‘‘ embellishment ” were to be seen. A sort of ‘‘ dado” of painted drapery 
had been added, running round the whole church, and set off by alternate groups of 
ironwork, which proved to be the piping of some apparatus. This decoration is, in 
Charles Lamb’s phrase, quite too ‘‘heartless,” and leaves an uncomfortable 
impression. A super-altar has been added, which encroaches on the fine window. 
Further visits show more and more that the meagre screen is a decided blemish, and 
destroys the coup dail, as it cuts the fine nave across as by a bar, and shortens the 
church. It is clearly an artificial division, for which the original architectural 
disposition of the church made no provision. It would be sad if by degrees this gem 
became overlaid with such blemishes, which are to our Catholic churches what 
** churchwardens’ Gothic” used to be to Protestant churches. 
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Nor can we consider as quite satisfactory the arrangement of 
the sanctuary and organ, altar and choir. The oak-work is 
“skimpy,” and the open screen at each side spoils the effect. 
Whatever be the fault, it is plain that more effect could be 
obtained by some other arrangement. The chapel is too small 
for such formal choir arrangement, transverse benches, &c. The 
altar should certainly have an open work Gothic spire, exceed- 
ingly light, which would make up for its lowness. These 
arrangements, however, are possibly only temporary. 

After about eight months had elapsed, the work was com- 
pleted. And on January 23, 1879, the chapel was opened with 
much ceremonial. A very remarkable day, and event too, for 
now was seen for the first time, after three centuries had gone, 
the solemn reversion of a Protestant chapel, the private place of 
worship of a long line of Protestant Bishops, where they had 
baptized, married, and “churched,” given back to the old faith. 
More wonderful still, here, for the first time for centuries, was 
the august Sacrifice of the Mass celebrated. 
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The Lindsays. 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SOPHY MEREDITH. 


IN a garden, the garden of a large old-fashioned house on 
Highgate Hill, a girl sat with a book in her hand, dreaming, 
on a July afternoon. 

The scene was a thoroughly English one. Behind the 
garden-seat rose the grey brick walls of the house. It was 
old without being in the least degree venerable, ugly without 
looking positively mean. Its size redeemed it from that—its 
size, and a certain air of comfortableness that belongs only to 
English homes. High walls shut out the sight of the new 
garish houses of red brick, and the sounds from the road which of 
late years had become very much like a street. Within the lofty 
garden walls, order, comfort, propriety were supreme—they were 
not likely to be replaced by any other principles so long as Sophy 
Meredith reigned at Grove House. The lawn exactly resembled 
a carpet; not a weed was to be seen in gravel-walk or in flower- 
bed ; the rose-trees had just so much liberty as would prevent 
their appearing formal, not a fraction more. But the principle 
of order was after all subservient to that of comfort. Books and 
magazines, garden chairs, and bits of feminine “work” lay about. 
On one side stood an invalid’s chair. 

Sophy lay back on the garden seat, her hands clasping 
the half-closed book on her lap. She was no longer a girl, 
being now seven-and-twenty ; but she had one of those smooth, 
fair complexions which take ten years off a woman’s apparent 
age. Her features were not striking, but very pleasing, and 
suited well her slight figure and her low forehead. 

As if unable to sit still any longer, she rose and passed into 
the house through a French window which was standing wide 
open. The drawing-room, like the garden, spoke of orderly 
comfort. Everything was in its place, yet one could not say 
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that the room or its furniture had an air of stiffness. Crossing 
over to the mantel-piece, Sophy lifted a letter-weight which had 
been placed above some neatly folded papers, and took from 
under it a telegram. She blushed slightly as she opened it, for 
she knew it by heart already. It was dated on the previous 
evening, and contained only the words: “Shall be with you 
to-morrow afternoon,— HUBERT.” 

This quiet dwelling was Hubert Blake’s home, the only home, 
at least, that he had ever known, though he generally lived in 
his chambers in London. His uncle, who had been his 
guardian, was now an old man and an invalid, or rather, a 
valetudinarian. He had been for the last ten years a widower ; 
and Sophy Meredith, his wife’s niece, and his own adopted 
daughter, had managed his household and seen to his comfort 
since his wife’s death. Hubert and she had been, of course, 
thrown very much together. They called each other “cousin,” 
though they were not really related to one another, and corres- 
ponded at intervals, sometimes in long, chatty epistles, oftener 
in brief notes, 

Four years had passed since Hubert had despatched those 
long letters from the Castle Farm; and for the last two years 
the inmates of Grove House had heard very little from him. 
He had been wandering over the face of the earth, trying to 
find occupation, excitement, anything to drive Margaret Lindsay’s 
image out of his head. 

After meeting her at Arrochar three years ago, he had 
thought himself cured of what he told himself was a half 
insane passion. He saw plainly that Margaret was not suited 
to him. Her mental powers, though considerable, were totally 
undeveloped. The world of literature and that of art were as 
unknown to her as the world of fashion. It would be an act of 
folly, he knew very well, to tie himself to one with whom he had 
so little in common, and who was so little likely to be moulded 
by any man as Margaret Lindsay. So he did not follow her 
back to Castle Farm. He stayed at Arrochar for a few days, 
and then wandered westwards. 

But the girl’s face haunted him. At times he was consumed 
with a desire to make this stately, simple, self-sufficient beauty 
his own, to feast his eyes continually on her loveliness, to watch 
her unfolding mind as she was brought into new scenes and 
surrounded with new ideas. He felt as if he could not live 
without seeing her again. Accordingly he ran down to Scot- 
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land, a third time, and (under cover of his friendship with her 
brother) spent some days in her company. 

But her presence did not satisfy him. She was cold, narrow, 
unsympathetic, as she had always been. He went abroad, 
determined to stay away till he should forget her. Now, at 
last, he was coming home. 

Sophy, having read the welcome telegram two or three 
times, as if to assure herself of its truth, replaced it under 
the paper-weight, and then left the room, going into the hall. 
Opposite her was a broad flight of shallow steps, and these 
she ascended. Going a little way along a corridor she came 
to a door which she softly opened. It led to a large bed- 
room with a wide window, which commanded a view of the 
greater part of London; this was the room which Hubert 
always occupied when he was at Grove House. 

With something that was not exactly a blush, Sophy moved 
noiselessly from the dressing-table to the writing-table, seeing 
that nothing had been omitted. Everything was in its place ; 
everything was spotless and fragrant. There was nothing 
to be supplied, nothing to be altered ; and yet the girl looked 
as if she must do something. She went back to the garden, 
picked a single red rose, and then going up to the second 
floor she visited her own bedroom, and took out of a closet 
a slender glass vase. It had been presented by her to Hubert 
long ago; boy-like, he had forgotten it, and indeed it was 
not a very suitable present for a lad. Sophy took the neglected 
vase, placed the rose in it, and carried it down to her cousin’s 
writing-table. 

She was leaving the room when she heard a querulous 
voice calling her, and she hastened to the end of the cor- 
ridor. 

“Ts that you, Sophy ?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“ Has Jackson gone with the brougham to meet Hubert ?” 

“ Not yet, uncle.” 

“Not yet! Why haven’t you sent him off?” 

“ The train is not due till 5.30.” 

“Let him go at once!” interrupted the old man. “I 
wouldn’t have him late on any account. I wonder, Sophy, 
you haven’t more consideration for Hubert, when he has been 
so long away, than let him run the risk of finding no one 
to meet him at the station.” 
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Sophy turned away to carry out her uncle’s wishes with 
a half sad, half contemptuous smile about her lips. 

The afternoon was a tiresome one, but it wore itself away 
at last; and the carriage made its appearance. Before it had 
time to stop, Hubert sprang out and grasped his uncle’s hand, 
while he held out his left to Sophy. Then, disengaging his 
right hand, he placed it upon hers, and bending down, kissed 
her cheek. 

“What a long time you have been away!” exclaimed old 
Mr. Blake, as soon as the first greetings were over. “We thought 
we should never see you again.” ; 

“Well, here I am, and I don’t intend to run away in a 
hurry.” 

“How changed you are! You look older, and you have 
let your beard grow longer. I never approved of beards. 
I think they give a man a coarse, common appearance.” 

Hubert laughed, and busied himself in carrying various 
packages into the house, while Sophy glanced shyly at her 
cousin, at moments when she was not likely to meet his eye. 

After dinner they all returned to the garden, and Hubert 
fetched a box which had just been opened. “I've picked up 
a few little things I thought might interest you, while I was 
away,” he said, and he proceeded to unpack his treasures, 
and present them. For his uncle there were several antiques, 
one or two rare coins, and a silver crucifix; for Sophy two 
or three mosaics, some beautiful bits of Venetian glass, and 
two brooches, one a cameo, the other a piece of old-fashioned 
workmanship in plain gold. 

Sophy thanked him, but she felt disappointed. She had 
thought it likely that he would bring her some little thing, 
and she had unconsciously resolved that she would keep it 
as long as she lived. These presents were too fine, too valuable, 
and there were far too many of them. She could not invest 
any one of them with a special interest. If she did, it would 
be her own selection, not his. 

“ And what have you been about, little one, all this time?” 
he asked, laying his hand suddenly on Sophy’s, as it lay on 
the garden-table. 

“Oh, nothing very remarkable,” she answered, quietly with- 
drawing her hand. “We went to the Academy, of course, 
and to the Grosvenor—and to a Rose Show; and I have been 
to one or two garden-parties.” 
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“We were thinking of going to the sea-side next week,” 
put in Mr. Blake; but we can’t find a house to suit us; and 
the drainage is always imperfect at these places—always. 
Some of these seaside resorts I consider nothing else than 
fever-traps. My wonder is that the people who stay there are 
alive. This was said with a judicial solemnity. 

“If you had been in some of the towns I have visited, 
uncle, you would have had more cause for wondering. The 
drainage, I believe, was simply non-existent.” 

Mr. Blake closed his eyes and shuddered. 

Sophy rose to fetch something from the house. 

“If there are any letters for me, Sophy, you might bring 
them along,” said Hubert. 

Presently Sophy reappeared, bearing a tray on which was a 
pile of letters and newspapers. Hubert sprang up to relieve 
her of it. “I had no idea there could be so many, or I wouldn’t 
have troubled you,” he said, looking at the heap with an air of 
disgust. Then he lit a cigar, and sat down again. 

“ Aren’t you going to open your letters, Hubert?” said his 
uncle, after a pause. 

“No; there’s such a heap of them, and some are sure to be 
annoying. It will do quite as well to-morrow.” 

“Some of them may be important,” rejoined the old man, 
after another pause. 

Hubert saw that his laziness displeased the querulous old 
gentleman, so he began slowly to open his letters. 

“T think the man should have been hanged,” he said 
between the puffs of his cigar, “that invented penny stamps. I 
don’t mean Sir Rowland Hill. It was another man—poor 
beggar, I forget even his name—who had the idea, and the 
man in office got all the glory and all the reward,—/Zu/2¢ alter 
honores. As for Hill, he got a fortune and various ugly statues 
for an evil deed he never committed. Well; if these things are 
all to be set right one day, there’s a good deal of clearing up to 
be done; that’s all. What’s this? A card for Lady Baldwin’s 
garden-party—‘ thought it possible you might be home in time 
—hope to have the pleasure of your company’—ah! What 
one misses by going abroad!” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the old gentleman; “and I hope you 
won't leave this country again, so long as I live. It may not be 
very long.” 

“Then I should stay at home permanently,” returned 
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Hubert, knowing well enough that none like better to be assured 
of a long life than they who are fond of referring to their 
approaching end. 

“ Another invitation, and another—a bill, a circular, another 
circular. Some people grumble at getting circulars. I like 
them. It’s so pleasant to open a letter you expect to have to 
answer, and find that you may drop it at once into the basket, 
with a clear conscience.” 

“You don’t encourage me to write to you often,” said Sophy, 
with a little laugh. 

“ But he doesn’t mean you, my dear,” said the invalid. 

“Mean Sophy? Oh, yes, particularly,” said Hubert, half- 
absently, looking up from a letter he was reading. 

Sophy knew, of course, that he was speaking ironically ; but 
somehow she wished he had chosen to put the thing the other 
way. 

“Well, you have one interesting correspondent, at any rate,” 
said Mr. Blake, who never could refrain from commenting upon 
the smallest actions of those near him. 

Hubert made no reply. He was reading the letter a second 
time, while his cigar slowly went out. When he had finished 
it, he put his cigar into his mouth without noticing that it was 
unlighted, and sat silent, leaning his cheek on his hand. Sophy 
knew very well what letter he had been reading; at least she 
knew the post-mark on it; and her heart beat faster as she 
bent her head over her work, and listened for Hubert’s next 
words. 

“T am afraid, sir,” he said at length, “you will think me 
ungrateful for your kind welcome ; but I think I must run off 
to-morrow for a day or two. It’s one of my Scotch cousins,” 
he added, apologetically, seeing a look of grave displeasure on 
his uncle’s face. “He is in trouble of some sort, and he seems 
to think I can be of use to him.” 

“But that’s no reason for your hurrying off to Scotland 
before we have had time to look at each other,” said the old 
gentleman, peevishly. “It’s very unreasonable of him to expect 
such a thing.” 

“T think if I am to be of any use I must go at once,” said 
the younger man, again unfolding Alec Lindsay’s letter. “If 
you are thinking of coming north after your return to England,” 
ran the letter, “I wish you would come as soon as youcan. I 
feel as if a crisis in my life were approaching, and as if I were 
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all unprepared to meet it. I need a friend at my side. My 
father has set his heart on my becoming a Presbyterian minister; 
and as I took my degree in May he thinks my next step will be 
to enter one of the Free Church Colleges. I shall do nothing of 
the kind; and I told him so as civilly as I could, but he 
seems to think he can break down my resolution. I believe he 
would be content if I were to take a place under Semple (you 
remember meeting him ?) in my uncle’s oil-works; but I am 
nearly as unwilling to do that as to don the Geneva gown. The 
worst of it is, my father’s reproach that I don’t know my own 
mind is true enough. And yet, I am sure I have no desire to 
lead an idle life. I wish you were here to advise me. Do you 
think I should have any chance at the English bar? Every- 
body says there is not the slightest opening at the Scotch Bar; 
but I know so little of the world!” 

“You do indeed, poor fellow!” was the reader's inward 
comment. But Hubert was deceiving himself when he ascribed 
his sudden resolution to set off for Scotland to a desire to see 
Alec Lindsay through his difficulties; or rather, he refused to 
listen to the whisper in which his heart told him that if he went 
to the Castle Farm he would in all probability find Margaret 
there. He had forced himself to stay away from Scotland 
for two years ; he had come back to England (as he thought) 
cured of his passion; and at the first reasonable excuse the 
other half of his nature, the half which had so long been 
denied a hearing, sprang up and refused to be suppressed. “At 
least go down to see her once more. You do not need to stay 
long, but to spend a day or two at the farm will hurt no one, 
and you may be of service to Alec.” 

Thus spoke his heart while his judgment condemned ; and 
Sophy, glancing at him, guessed something of what was going 
on in his mind. She had not failed to notice how her cousin (as 
she called him) had found his way down to Scotland again and 
again ; and when she saw among his letters one bearing the 
Muirburn post-mark, she told herself that if he went to the 
north shortly after coming home she would know that her guess 
had been a right one. But she had not expected that before he 
had been four hours in the house he would have decided upon 
making the journey, and it was in a cold indifferent tone that 
she asked Hubert whether he thought of making an early 
start. 

“If I take the 7.15 from Euston,” he replied, “I can get to 
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the farm the same evening. I had better do that; but don’t 
make any alteration in your usual arrangements. I can easily 
get a cup of coffee at the railway station.” 

When he came downstairs next morning, however, Sophy 
was tranquilly presiding over a well furnished breakfast-table. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed; “I really don’t want anything. 
But how awfully good of you, Soph, to take so much trouble.” 

“It’s no trouble at all,” said she, coldly, and with the faintest 
vestige of a smile. “I very often get up at half-past five these 
summer mornings ; and I’m glad of an excuse for having break- 
fast so early.” 

They sat down together for a hurried meal, and Hubert 
began to talk in a more excited manner than was usual with 
him. Sophy, however, answered only by monosyllables. 

“ How is my uncle to-day?” he said; “oh! I forgot; you 
can’t tell. I suppose he isn’t awake yet. He seemed rather 
depressed last night.” 

“Perhaps it was the reaction after the excitement of your 
coming home. And I think he was hurt at your Jeaving again 
so soon,” she added. 

She was angry at herself for having said this as soon as the 
words had left her lips; but Hubert did not seem to mind her. 
“T’ll be back in a day or two,” he said, without looking up. 

Nothing more was said beyond the civilities of the table, till 
it was announced that the cab was at the door. Then Hubert 
started up in a fever to be gone. 

“Good-bye, Sophy; you may look for me in—oh! ['ll 
write, or wire, and let you know.” 

“ Good-bye, and a pleasant journey,” she returned ; but she 
did not offer to go into the hall to see him off. Hubert noticed 
the coldness of her manner. “Can I have offended her in any 
way ?” he said to himself. “Surely she is not such a baby as 
to be annoyed at my leaving so soon. I told them I had a 


’ 


reason.” 

Meantime Sophy, standing well back from the windows, 
watched her cousin get into his hansom. He looked back and 
waved his hand, but there was no response. “I fancy,” he 
mused to himself as the cab drove off—“I fancy girls in our 
rank of life get stiffer and more conventional every year. What 
harm would there have been, now, in Sophy coming to the door 
to see me off? I suppose it’s because she hasn’t a chaperon. 
It’s a pity when people allow themselves to be twisted out of 
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shape by conventional rules. Somehow, girls in the lower 
classes seem far more natural, warmer hearted. I wonder if it 
is the fear of seeming improper that makes Margaret so cold in 
her manner. If it were not for that she would be perfect— 
simply perfect.” And a series of dreams began, which lasted 
till the dreamer reached Euston Square. 

Meantime Sophy, after fighting a successful battle with a 
rising flood of tears, set herself to begin, as patiently as she 
could, those important trifles which formed the occupation of 
her life. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A TURNING- POINT. 


THE hay-harvest was over, and the corn-harvest had not begun, 
so there was a comparatively “slack time” at the farm. In a 
month, or less, every man and woman about the place, with 
probably two or three stray Irish labourers, would be busy with 
the sickle, or “ binding,” from early morning till late into the 
twilight ; but for the present there was a period of repose. 

Alec was sitting in the parlour with his father and sister. 
He had been at home, rather against his will, since the beginning 
of May. He was now a tall, broad-shouldered fellow, strikingly 
handsome in feature, but rather awkward in limb—educated, so 
far as a sufficiency of Latin, Greek, and mathematics was 
concerned, but entirely ignorant of modern languages and 
history, and almost as ignorant of the world and human life as 
he had been when he first went to college. His winters had 
generally been spent in the society of his friend Cameron (who 
had at last won the desire of his heart, by being appointed 
assistant to the Professor of Surgery), and Cameron’s influence 
upon him was stronger than he had any idea of. In heart and 
in experience Alec was still a boy, and he was, boy like, letting 
his attention wander from his volume of Spinoza to dream an 
impossible dream, when he was recalled to the earth by the 
sound of his father’s voice. 

“T met Mr. Dickson to-day, Alec.” 

“Tar” 

“ He tells me the Presbytery meets next week. Hadn’t you 
better be getting ready for the examination? I suppose there 
is one before you go to the Hall ?” 

VOL. LX. LL 
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Alec was silent for a moment. He understood perfectly 
that the subject had been introduced in a half-indirect way, so 
as to throw upon him the burden of beginning the attack, as it 
were ; and he understood, too, that the time had come for this 
question being settled. 

“T thought I had told you, father, that I am not going to 
the Free Church Hall.” 

“ Margaret, will you leave us alone for a few minutes ?” said 
Mr. Lindsay, and his daughter gathered up her work and left 
the room. 

“So you have been deceiving us all this time?” said the 
old man in a low tone, fixing his cold, stern eyes upon his son. 

“T have never deceived you!” burst out the young man 
hotly. 

“When I agreed to furnish the means for your going to 
college,” said the laird slowly, “I certainly understood that you 
were thinking of the ministry. What other reason was there 
for your staying here in idleness since you left college? And 
why, in that case, did you go to college at all? You have no 
wish to be a doctor, have you? Answer me, sir!” 

“No; I have not,” 

“Then you ave been deceiving me, I see.” 

With a great effort Alec restrained himself. “When I first 
went to Glasgow,” he began, “I said I wanted to be educated. 
I said nothing of becoming a minister ; and I have never given 
you any reason to suppose that I intended doing anything of 
the kind.” 

“You knew very well, sir, that it was not only my expecta- 
tion, but my earnest desire, and that I never would have 
consented to throw away so much money on your education, 
merely to try to turn you into a fine gentleman.” 

Alec flushed up, opened his lips, and closed them again 
without speaking. He could not tell his father that the insinua- 
tion conveyed by his words was untrue. 

“Ah, Alec!” pursued the old man, in a softer tone, “think 
what an opportunity you are throwing away! An opportunity 
that will never come again. What life could be higher or nobler 
than that spent in saving souls ?” 

To this Alec made no reply. 

“What are all the honours and wealth of the world com- 
pared to being the instrument of saving one soul?” asked 
Mr. Lindsay. 
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“ But I have no call to the ministry,” said Alec at length. 

“Have you sought for a call, my boy?” asked his father. 
“Calls are not vouchsafed to those who do not listen for the 
summoning voice. Have you sought the guidance of God in 
this matter? Pray, my son, pray that you may be led aright. 
And now, tell Margaret and the servants to come to worship.” 

Alec knew that his father meant to be kind—if only he 
would submit. He knew that the last words which the laird 
had spoken to him were sincere, but they grated upon him 
more unpleasantly than even the unjust and harsh things which 
his father had said at the beginning of the conversation. He 
resented this interference in the affairs of his own heart. He 
could see no rule or method of distinguishing between a Divine 
call and a suggestion of his own inclination. He was, in fact, 
out of harmony with the religious system in which he had been 
brought up. Sometimes he was willing to believe that the fault 
was entirely in himself; at other times he felt that the whole 
system was cold, hard, unlovely, and never free from a strong 
tendency to cant ; but he was quite at a loss to know what he 
would have put in its place. 

That evening Margaret contrived to see her brother alone 
before she went to bed. She came up to him in silence, took 
his hand in one of hers, and rested her other arm upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Alec,” she said, “have you quite set your heart against 
being a minister ?” 

“ That’s not a fair way to put it, Maggie,” said he. “Unless 
one’s heart is naturally bent upon that calling, I don’t think one 
should follow it.” 

“But think of the good you might do!” 

“Oh, that is such stuff, Maggie! Look at the ministers 
about here: what particular good do they do—Mr. Johnstone, or 
Mr. Fergus, or Mr.Simpson, or any of them? On Saturdays they 
write (or don’t write) their sermons. On Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays they read, or potter about 
their gardens, or gossip with the neighbours.” 

“ They visit the sick,” put in Margaret. 

“One afternoon a week is enough for that. 

“ And they visit all their people regularly.” 

“Yes ; and some of them simply pay calls, and the zealous 
ones give away tracts and ask how your soul is. A piece of 


impertinence !” 


” 
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“Ah, Alec, you are sadly changed,” said Margaret, with- 
drawing her arm from her brother’s shoulder. 

“ At any rate, I admit I am not fit to be a minister.” 

“Tt will grieve father very much. He has set his heart upon it.” 

“T can't help that. I can’t do a thing like that—live a lie 
my whole life through—to please him.” 

Margaret kissed her brother’s cheek and left him. She had 
a feeling that he and she were far apart in religious matters, and 
she was right in her belief. Alec Lindsay had read modern 
philosophy ; he had been taught at college that “ free-thought ” 
was a man’s inalienable inheritance, and that it was a species of 
intellectual suicide to stifle a doubt. In the Calvinism he had 
learned in childhood there was plenty of dogma certainly ; but 
then he did not like the dogma, and he saw no particular reason 
for believing it. He was, in fact,a Theist; but he gave his 
father no hint that his religious opinions had undergone a 
change. He knew very well that if he had so much as ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the soundness of the Calvinist doctrine of 
Predestination, or the lawfulness of taking a walk or reading a 
novel on a Sunday, his father would have been shocked beyond 
expression, and would first have stormed at him, and then 
mourned him as one who had already sold himself to the Evil 
One. 

Nothing more passed between father and son for some days, 
and then Mr. Lindsay asked Alec point-blank whether he was 
going to devote himself to “the ministry of the Gospel.” 

“No, father ; I have no inclination of that kind, and I think 
that without a very strong disposition to such a life it would be 
wrong to begin it.” 

The elder man fixed a cold look on his son, but made no 
reply. 

“Don’t you think I am right in saying so?” asked Alec. 

The laird continued to gaze at his son without speaking, and 
Alec abruptly left the room. 

About a week afterwards Alec was startled by his father 
saying to him one morning : 

“T have just had a note from your Uncle James. He is 
willing to take you into his office, and give you a small salary. 
The sooner you can get ready to go the better.” 

“ But I have no taste for a business life. Iam not fitted for 
it, and [——” 

“Perhaps you will tell me what you are fit for,” cried the old 
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laird. “Just understand this. If you choose to reject this offer, 
I shall have no more to say to you. You may take your own 
way, and I wash my hands of you. It seems to me you are bent 
on throwing away your chances.” 

“Surely, sir, it is better to follow one’s own inclination in 
choosing a profession.” 

“ And what may be your inclination ?” 

“T should like to be a lawyer.” 

“ And who is to support you while you are studying law?” 

“Others have begun as poor as I, and have risen to the top 
of the tree.” 

“Tt is madness—sheer madness!” exclaimed the laird, rising, 
and pacing up and down the room. 

“T can begin as clerk in an office,” said Alec. 

“You shall do nothing of the kind!” shouted his father. 
“You would know, if you knew anything at all about it, that 
you would not be paid while your articles were running. 
Perhaps you would like to be an advocate ?”? 

Alec was silent; for he knew that if he confessed that his 
real wish was to go to the Bar, he would only the more effectually 
rouse his father’s anger. 

“Give me a week to think it over,” he said at length. “It 
is not fair to ask me to decide a question that will influence the 
whole course of my life at a moment’s notice.” 

To this his father made no reply; and Alec left the house, 
and wandered off to his old quarters at the ruined castle to hold 
counsel with himself. 

At the end of an hour’s thinking he had resolved to reject 
his uncle’s offer. He saw quite plainly that if he accepted it he 
would be bound down for life to the narrow life of a Glasgow 
merchant—if, indeed, he had the chance of ever becoming more 
than an underling. He must give up the life of a student, for he 
knew that was practically incompatible with “getting on in 
business.” And he must say good-bye to his ambitions. 
Rather than become a money-getting machine like one of 
the men he had met at his uncle’s table, he would go back to 
teaching. Then, at least, he could keep up his reading, and 
continue to attend classes at college. 

It was, no doubt, a foolish decision to make, But Alec could 
not help thinking that he could do better with himself than 
spend the next few years of his life as a clerk in his uncle's 


1 A barrister. 
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oil-works. He was determined to try to climb the ladder of 
Fortune, even if he should be thrown down and crushed under 
the feet of the crowd. 

“ After all,” he said to himself, as he rose from his seat and 
slowly made his way back to the farm—“ after all, my life is my 
own. I can but try. I would rather make a struggle to rise, 
and fail, than not make the attempt. But I don’t mean to fail. 
The question is, how can I get my foot on the first rung of the 
ladder? I haven't five pounds in the world.” 

That was the difficulty ; but next day a light was thrown on 
his path, and that from a quarter from which he had never 
expected it to come. 

In the afternoon his cousin Semple turned up at the farm. 
This young man did not at all like the idea of his clever cousin 
coming to the oil-works. At present he was the only relative 
of Mr. James Lindsay in the place; and he thought it tolerably 
certain that at the old man’s death the concern would pass into 
his hands. If another nephew were introduced, his own pros- 
pects might be seriously injured ; and so he had thought it worth 
while to run down to the farm, and see whether he could not 
secretly dissuade Alec from taking this step. 

Of course he said nothing about the matter in the presence 
of Mr. Lindsay or Margaret; and he could not help fancying 
that the keen eyes of the old laird were watching him as if to 
divine his intention. But when tea was over, the two young 
men strolled out together, and Semple began at once: 

“So you are coming to us next week, I hear, Alec.” 

“ How do you know that ?” said the other, with inbred Scotch 
caution. 

“Oh, Uncle James told me to expect you. Of course 
you know you'll have to begin at the beginning, and I fear 
you won't find it very much to your taste after your college life.” 

“I may as well: tell you, Semple, I’ve made up my mind 
not to go. But I’m ‘between the deil and the deep sea.’ 
I don’t know what else I am to do.” 

“What would you like to do?” asked Semple. Secretly 
he was overjoyed at hearing of this resolution, and he deter- 
mined to further it by every means in his power. 

“What I would like to do would be to go to London, 
and enter the office of a good firm of solicitors. Between 
ourselves, Semple, I mean to go to the Bar; but I can’t begin 
to study in the regular way, because I’ve no money. I have 
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heard that it’s not a bad plan to go into a solicitor’s office 
for awhile, to begin with, to learn the practice. But I know 
no one in London, no one in the profession, at least.” 

“Perhaps I could help you there, Alec,” said the other after 
a pause. 

“TI wish you could,” said Alec, earnestly. 

“Do you remember a fellow called Beattie? I think he 
was at college while you were there.” 

“We didn’t go to the same classes. He was two or three 
years in advance of me; but I remember his name very well. 
A clever fellow, wasn’t he ?” 

“Plenty of brains, certainly,” answered Semple. “Well, 
he had very much the same ideas as yourself. He went to 
London, and got into the office of a firm of solicitors—Hatchett, 
Small, and Hatchett; and now he is one of their managing 
clerks, though I believe he has never got his articles. Well, 
we are clients of Hatchetts. They are carrying on a big 
lawsuit for us just now, and I dare say it will be a thousand 
pounds in their pocket. I should think they would oblige 
me in a thing of that sort; and Beattie, I know, will do what 
he can for you.” 

“ But the difficulty is, they wouldn’t pay me any salary.” 

“T should think they would give you something. You 
would very soon be of use to them. They paid Beattie, I know, 
almost from the first. But why don’t you go straight to Uncle 
James, and ask him to give you something to start you in life?” 

Alec shook his head. 

“T’ll see if I can’t manage that for you. He's a regular 
old screw. Five hundred pounds would be nothing to him.” 

“It would make a considerable difference to me,” said Alec, 
with a laugh. “You know, Semple, it’s awfully good of you 
to trouble yourself about my affairs.” 

“Oh, no ;. not at all.” 

“Yes, it is. It’s exceedingly kind of you. I shall never 
forget it as long as I live.” 

Semple was rather amused than embarrassed by his cousin’s 
expressions of gratitude. “If he had tried his best, he couldn’t 
have suited my book better,” said he to himself. “But I must 
see what I can do with the old man.” 

On reflection, however, he considered that it would be dan- 
gerous for him to approach Mr. James Lindsay himself. The 
shrewd old gentleman would be sure, he thought, to see through 
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his motives. On his return to Glasgow, therefore, he betook 
himself to Miss Lindsay, and after telling her that Alec could 
not, and would not, go into “the works,” he informed her of the 
plan that was on foot, and wound up by saying that Alec was 
such a clever fellow that it was a shame he should miss his 
chances for the sake of a little money. Surely his uncle would 
not grudge to do that much for him. 

“It strikes me,” said the old lady, “that the lad’s best 
chance of making his fortune is to go into his uncle’s office.” 
She threw a keen glance at her visitor as she spoke, but Semple 
bore it unmoved. 

“TI dare say ; indeed I told him so, if I remember right. But 
he has made up his mind not to go.” 

“Weel, if he gets the offer of the situation you speak o’, I'll 
e’en dae my best wi’ Mr. Lindsay: but it winna be muckle, I 
doot.” 

On this Semple took his leave, and that night he went up to 
London, ostensibly on the affairs of the lawsuit. Beattie and he 
were old friends, and with his help he managed to convey to 
Mr. Hatchett the impression that Mr. James Lindsay would be 
grievously offended if they did not oblige him by taking his 
nephew into their office. It was all settled in half an hour; and 
next morning Semple was back in Glasgow. 

All Miss Lindsay’s eloquence, however, failed to make a 
deep impression on Uncle James. He would give the lad a 
hundred pounds and that was all. “ The laddie’s a fule,” said 
he, “a clever fule, and that’s aye the warst kind. If I were to 
give him mair, it wad a’ come to the same thing in the hinner 
en’. 

Alec’s father happened to be from home when the welcome 
letter arrived to tell him that the opening he had longed for had 
been found, and that the money difficulty had been removed. 
“Don’t say too much in thanking your uncle,” wrote Semple. 
“There is nothing he hates like a fuss being made over his 
presents ; and after all, there is no doubt you have a kind of 
claim upon him.” 

This, however, was not the way in which Alec looked at the 
matter. Of course he went at once to see his uncle, and thank 
him, and his gratitude was so heartfelt that the old man was 
touched a little. 

“Say nae mair, Alec; say nae mair,” said he. “I hope 
you'll do well, and do us credit; and if there should be a 
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positive necessity for it, I dare say anither hunder micht be forth- 
coming.” 

“T trust it will not be necessary, uncle.” 

“Weel, mony a man has won to the top o’ the tree wi’ less 
than a hunder pound in his pouch at the start. Guid day!” 

The difficulty which had seemed so insurmountable had dis- 
appeared ; and to Alec it seemed as if the world lay at his feet. 
True, the parting with his father would be a painful one; but 
that could not be helped. He would do his best to soften the 
old man’s resentment at this second frustration of his wishes— 
and perhaps, he thought, some day his father would be glad 
that he had taken his own way, and determined to carve out his 
fortune with his own hand. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“BUT YOU ARE NOT A CHRISTIAN,” 
Mr. LinnsAy listened in silence while his son detailed to him 
the plans he had made for his future ; and when Alec came to 
an end, he made no remark. 

“T hope, father, you do not disapprove of what I have done,” 
said Alec, after waiting for his father to speak. 

“You are not acting in accordance with my wishes, as you 
know very well,” was the reply. “I do not forbid your going 
to London, because you would pay no attention to me if I did. 
But I do not approve of your going. You will have no properly 
defined position in this firm of lawyers, of whom, after all, you 
know next to nothing. You are throwing away an excellent 
opportunity for a vague chance, out of mere caprice; and you 
will live to wish you had taken my advice.—I wish you would 
go over to Muirburn to-morrow, and tell Symes that I must 
have the new cart-wheels at once.” 

Nor did Alec get much more sympathy from his sister ; 
though, unknown to him, she often dropped a tear over the 
articles of his outfit which she was busily preparing. 

“You have never wished me good luck, Maggie,” he said on 
one occasion. 

“You know I don’t think you are doing right,” she answered 
without looking up. 

“T am doing nothing wrong in choosing my own path in 
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life,’ cried Alec. “And I must say,” he added, provoked at 
her want of sympathy, “you and my father are not ” Then 


he stopped. “But I’m not going to quarrel with you, this last 
week, Maggie.” 

“T know quite well what you were going to say, Alec. But 
I am very sorry you are going away at all, and the more so that 
you are going without my father’s consent.” 

Alec sighed impatiently. “What zs the use of going back 
to all that now?” said he. And his sister made no reply. 

It may easily be imagined that it was a relief to Alec, and 
indeed to the whole family, when Hubert Blake made his 
appearance at the farm. 

“Well,” he said, passing his arm through Alec’s, as they 
strolled together towards the river, “so you have settled the 
great question without me?” 

"Yeu." 

“I am sorry I am too late to be of any use; but I came off 
as soon as I read your letter, that is, the very next morning. 
I think I had better go back to-morrow, for my uncle was not 
particularly well pleased at my running away directly after I 
got home.” 

“JT think it was more than good of you to come,” answered 
the other ; “but now you are here, I do wish you could stay till 
I go, if you can. You see, things are not altogether smooth 
here, and e 

“All right. I will stay, and we can go up to London 
together. But what put it into your head to go into a lawyer’s 
office ?” 

“T want to go to the Bar, and this is the first step.” 

“But why ?” 

“Because that is the great avenue by which men rise to 
political power. Three-fourths of the men in the House of 
Commons (that is, of the respectable men), who have not had 
the advantages of birth or fortune, have entered by that 
door.” 

Blake starec at his companion. “I had no idea you were 
so ambitious,” he said. “But I doubt whether, even if you did 
get into the Bisu:se, you would be much nearer your goal than 
you are now. And you have no idea of the difficulty of getting 
a practice at the Bar, unless you have a connection among 
solicitors, or unless you are a born advocate.” 

“Of course there will be plenty of difficulties. I’ve made 
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up my mind to that. But I can see you think I ought to have 
taken my uncle’s offer.” 

“It might have been more prudent. If your ambition is to 
get into Parliament, you might have done that, perhaps, more 
easily as a wealthy manufacturer than as a struggling barrister. 
And yet, I don’t know. Every man to his taste. It is a great 
thing to choose one’s own work. You will have a wider and 
more varied life in London certainly, and—there’s somebody 
running after us.” 

“Tt’s Cameron!” cried Alec, as he turned round, and ran to 
meet his friend. 

“This is awfully good of you, old fellow, coming to bid me 
good-bye,” he exclaimed, as he grasped his former chum by the 
hand. 

“T heard you were going to the land of the southron, so I 
thought I would give the poor folk at the infirmary a holiday, 
and come to give you my blessing ere you departed,” answered 
the Highlander. 

Alec introduced Blake to his old companion, and the three 
continued to stroll on in company. 

“Don’t you think,” said Cameron, addressing Blake, “ our 
friend here was greatly left to himself, when he decided not to 
help to illuminate the world by means of paraffin oil, and to 
woo the jade fortune in your country instead ?” 

“I don’t believe you think he was wrong,” answered Blake 
with a smile. “You Scotchmen look upon England as your 
natural prey.” 

“It’s not every one that goes to fish that comes back wi’ a 
fu’ creel,” responded Cameron ; “but we'll hope that Lindsay 
will spoil the Egyptians of much fine gold, and rise to be Lord 
Chancellor. Last summer I took a run down to Manchester, 
and as the assizes were going on, I looked in at the courts. It 
was a fearfu’ sight.” 

“Was it a murder case ?” asked Blake. 

“No; I mean the scores o’ young an’ middle-aged men 
daunderin’ about in wigs and gowns, with their hands in their 
pockets. I suppose every one of them thought he had a 
prospect of being Lord Chancellor. One of them was a man I 
had met at college—you may remember him, Alec ; Ferguson is 
his name. He asked me to dine at their mess, and after dinner 
they sang a song about that. I mind the chorus. It went 
something like this,” and Cameron sang in a deep bass voice : 
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Then drink, brothers, drink, 
And let every brother drink, 

Who has ever held a soup! prosecution ; 
For it’s possible he may 
Be Lord Chancellor some day— 

If he’s only got a sound constitution.” 


”» 


“Tell us where you have been, Blake, since I saw you last, 
said Alec, anxious to turn the conversation from himself and his 
own prospects. 

“Oh, the usual round—-Switzerland, Rome, and Venice. I 
spent a good while in Venice.” 

Cameron looked at the Englishman with admiration and 
envy. “I would like fine to see Rome,” he said to himself in 
an undertone. Then he began to ask questions about those 
cities, which Blake answered as well as he was able. 

After a time the conversation changed again, for Alec 
began to talk to Cameron about their old college friends, 
and Blake walked on in silence. He was comparing, in his own 
mind, his lot in life with that of the two young men beside 
him. His advantages had been so much greater than theirs, 
and his performances had been so trifling! He had seen, and 
admired, and copied ; they had struggled and acted. He was 
already feeling wearied of life, while Cameron was beginning 
what promised to be a successful career of great usefulness, and 
Alec was bravely setting out to battle with the world. Would 
he never be able to give anything to his fellow-men, in return 
for the food he ate—to do anything on which he could after- 
wards look with satisfaction ? 

Alec interrupted these reflections by hinting that they had 
better return to the farm as it was getting late, and it would 
soon be time for supper. 

Cameron was in capital spirits and he managed to infect the 
whole party with his genial humour. Even Mr. Lindsay thawed 
visibly and spoke to his son more kindly than he had done since 
Alec had refused to walk in the way he had chosen for him. 

The next two days passed rapidly and pleasantly, Cameron 
still remaining a guest atthe farm. Blake, meanwhile, perceived 
quite clearly that time had made no change in his sentiments 
towards Margaret. She seemed to him more beautiful than ever, 
and more soft and womanly than she had appeared before. 

1 So called, because the unimportant prosecutions at some Quarter Sessions are 


anded round to the junior members of the bar, one to each, like so many plates of 
soup. 
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And, in spite of his better judgment, he longed to end the struggle 
that was going on within him by asking her to be his wife. 

It was the afternoon of the third day, Alec’s last day at 
home; and the four young people were sitting out of doors. 
Margaret was sewing something for her brother; Alec and 
Cameron were stretched on the grass, playing a game of chess. 
Blake was glancing over a newspaper, when, happening to look 
up, he saw Cameron looking at Margaret’s downcast face with 
such a tender, admiring gaze, that he dropped his eyes imme- 
diately, while a strange thrill passed through his heart. Cameron 
had no idea that he had been observed, for Alec’s eyes were 
fastened on the chess board, while Blake was — in the back- 
ground, apparently intent on his newspaper. 

“Check!” cried Alec ; and Cameron bent once more over the 
board. 

Blake rose, and walked slowly away, across the empty stack- 
yard. So he was not alone in his admiration of Margaret! 
Was he content that another should woo and win her? Passion- 
ately he told himself that he was not content. He wandered 
on for some minutes, not thinking where he was going, and after 
making a circuit returned to the farm. 

Suddenly he came upon Margaret, sitting on a bench which 
overlooked the little flower-garden. 

He sat down beside her, and was surprised to see that 
her eyes were filled with tears. She was the first to speak. 

“Mr. Blake,” she said, “I wish to ask a great favour from 
you. I wish you to keep a watch over my brother in London. 
He will be quite among strangers; and he has seen very 
little of the world. I should think he might easily be led 
astray. Will you see him when you can, and do your best 
to warn him if he is in danger, to keep him from bad companions, 
and to encourage him when he is cast down, as I am sure 
he often will be?” Her beautiful eyes, still laden with tears, 
were turned upon her companion. 

“T will, indeed,” said Blake, “for your sake, as well as 
for his own.” 

“Thank you,” said Margaret, simply. 

“ But I wish,” he continued in a low voice, hardly conscious 
of what he said—“I wish you would give me a better right 
to look after him—the right of a brother.” 

She looked up hastily, not understanding his meaning. 
His face made it plain to her. 
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“Dear Margaret,” he began, gently laying hold of her hand. 
But she started to her feet. 

“No, no, Mr. Blake,” she said, almost in a whisper. “That 
can never be.” 

“Never, Margaret? Why not? Why should you turn from 
me? You know me well, and I hope, at least, you don’t 
dislike me. If you can but learn to love me, how happy 
you would make me!” 

“No,” she answered; “I don’t think I could make you 
happy. Your life has not been like mine. My ways, my 
thoughts are not like yours. You have tastes and habits 
which—oh, it is quite impossible.” 

“All that goes for nothing, Margaret. Tastes and habits 
are soon acquired. You would soon learn to love the world 
of art, the wider world I could lead you into;” and again 
he tried to take her hand. 

But again she drew it away. 

“T know I could make you happy,” said Hubert. 

“But, Mr. Blake,” she said in a low voice, “you are not 
a Christian.” 

Hubert was silent. From a man he would have resented 
the imputation. Yet he knew that, in Margaret’s sense of the 
word, she only spoke the truth. 

“Not as you are, perhaps,” he said at length; “but that 
need not part us. You will make me a Christian; you will 
teach me.” 

Margaret shook her head sadly, and turned away. 

“Don’t go yet,” cried Hubert, following her. “Answer me 
one question first. Do you love me? That is the only thing I 
care for.” 

“It is not the only thing,” answered the girl. “I would 
never marry a man who was not a Christian.” 

Hubert saw it was useless to argue. “Do you love me?” 
he repeated. 

Margaret looked up, her lovely face pale with emotion. 
“No,” she answered. 

“Will you not try to love me?” 

“No, I cannot,” she repeated in a lower tone. 

“Do, Margaret.” 

“No; please don’t ask me again.” Her tone was firmer and 
clearer now, and Hubert saw that the case was decided. 

“If I come again—in six months, or a year?” 
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“You would only distress me. I should only tell you again 
what I tell you to-night.” 

“Ts that your final answer, Margaret?” 

“Tt is—my final answer.” 

“Then—good-bye. I will not forget my promise about your 
brother.” 

He turned his back on the farm, and walked away by 
himself, not returning until it was time for the evening meal. 
He felt the disappointment keenly, all the, more keenly that he 
had never anticipated a refusal. It was cruel to think that 
Margaret was sacrificing his happiness, and perhaps her own, to 
what he called her fanaticism. He was furious to think that she 
would never be his, that he might entreat her to the end of 
time, and she would never yield. 

As for Margaret, she slipped into the house and was very 
little seen again that evening. No one ever knew what had 
passed between her and Hubert Blake. Not even to her own 
heart did Margaret answer the last question which he had 
pressed upon her. 

That night she waited long behind the half-open door of 
her room, that she might waylay her brother as he came 
upstairs. At last the lights were put out, and she heard his 
footstep. 

She came up to him with a half-articulate whisper, and 
threw her arms round his neck. Then she sobbed, as if her 
heart would break. 

“Don’t, Maggie. Don’t, dear old Maggie,” whispered her 
brother as he kissed her. 

“Qh, Alec, you are going away. Perhaps I may never see 
you again; and I’ve been so cold and unkind! Oh, Alec, 
I didn’t want to lose you: that was the reason of it. But Iam 
so sorry! I would give anything—all I have in the world—if 
only I had behaved differently.” 

“Tt was my fault, Maggie, every bit as much as yours.” 

“No; no; no!” 

“Yes, it was. But never mind. What does it matter now ? 
I know you love me, Maggie, and that’s all I care for.” 

“ And you will write to me?” 

“Every week, Maggie.” 

“Whether you have anything to say or not ?” 

“Whether I have anything to say or not. And I will come 
to see you at Christmas.” 
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“Will you ?” 

“T will, though it should only be for a day.” 

“Then I shall have something to look forward to. Oh, 
Alec, how good you are!” 

And an hour passed before the brother and sister parted. 

Next morning the good-byes were said in haste, but they 
were not so painful as Alec had anticipated. His father’s 
reserve broke down at the last ; he embraced his son, and put 
an envelope into his hand containing fifty pounds in bank notes. 

“Take it, lad,” he said, as Alec would have put it back 
in his hand—“ take it ; I can easily spare it. It’s hard to part 
with you; and I had hoped—but never mind that now. Fear 
God, Alec, and keep His commandments, for that is the whole 
duty of man.” 

“Oh, father,’ cried Alec; “I almost wish——if I had 
known !|——” 

“Come, my boy; it’s time you were gone. You will miss 
the coach.” 

Another hurried embrace from Maggie, another shake of 
the hand from his father, and he was gone; and the father and 
daughter went back together to the silent and empty house. 























Reviews. 





I.—LIFE OF LEO THE THIRTEENTH.! 


VERY opportunely at this time, when the thoughts and hearts of 
Catholics are all turned to the Holy Father and his approaching 
Jubilee, has Mr. Oldcastle published the Life of Leo the Thir- 
teenth, with a series of excellent portraits, and chapters by 
Cardinal Manning and others on various aspects of his Pon- 
tificate. We have said excellent portraits, but we ought to 
make an exception. The pen-and-ink sketch which faces the 
table of contents is not at all equal to the other likenesses. It is 
not happy in catching the Holy Father’s expression, or in giving 
that tone of underlying charity which can always be detected 
under the Pope’s exterior firmness. But it is more than com- 
pensated by the excellence of the other portraits, while the 
letter-press of the book throughout is worthy of Mr. Oldcastle’s 
accomplished pen. 

Like all good men, Leo the Thirteenth owed a great deal to 
his mother. To her he owes his devotion to St. Francis, and it 
is she who through her son has stimulated the spread throughout 
the world of the Third Order of St. Francis, to which she 
belonged. As a boy he was a pupil of the Jesuits at Viterbo, 
and the affection he there conceived for the sons of St. Ignatius 
has also borne good fruit during his Pontificate. At the age of 
fourteen he was admitted into the Academy of Noble Ecclesi- 
astics at Rome, and soon attracted the attention of Gregory the 
Sixteenth, who made him one of his domestic prelates even 
before he was a priest, and sent him, soon after his ordination, 
first as Governor to Benevento, and in 1841 to Perugia, at both 
of which cities his mingled gentleness and firmness soon put an 
end to the prevalent disorders. At Perugia, for instance— 


Though the prisons were sufficiently filled when he reached his 
seat of government, a little good management opened the doors to 


1 Life of Leo the Thirteenth. By John Oldcastle. With Chapters contributed by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, Thomas W. Allies, K.C.S.G., the Rev. 
W. H. Anderdon, S.J., and Alice Meynell. Illustrated. London: Burns and Oates, 
Limited. 
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the captives, until the day came when there was not a single criminal 
out of a population of twenty thousand. Some favourite peccadillos, 
familiar, it may be feared, from Perugia to Peru, were brought to 
a period by means at once novel, sensible, and suitable to a paternal 
government. The bakers of the city had, it seems, a habit of selling 
loaves under weight. Monsignor, when he took his walks abroad 
one day, inspected the bakeries and had the loaves weighed by officials. 
Those that were short were at once taken to the Market Place and 
distributed to the poor. This ideal method of at once punishing the 
defaulter and requiting the victim was too much for the benevolence 
of the bakers, and they did not risk a recurrence of the confiscation 
(p. 17). : 

In 1843, Mgr. Pecci was sent to Brussels as Apostolic 
Nuncio, where his tact and prudence made itself everywhere 
felt, and won for him the respect and love of all. A good story 
is told of his ready wit in rather an awkward circumstance— 


One night at dinner, a certain Marquis (perhaps the same “certain 
Marquis” so familiar in stories of the kind) showed the Nuncio a 
snuff-box, having on the cover a very lovely Venus. The men of the 
party watched the progress of the joke, and as for the Marquis he was 
choking with laughter, until the Nuncio deferentially returned the box 
with the remark: “ Trés jolie! Est-ce 1A le portrait de Madame la 
Marquise?” (p. 20). 


On his return from Brussels, in 1845, he was appointed 
Archbishop of Perugia, where he resided for over thirty years. 
His life there was marked by no striking events—it was the 
unbroken course of faithful self-denying labour which marks 
the episcopate of every Bishop devoted to the work that God 
has entrusted to him. We find him now fearlessly rebuking 
Victor Emmanuel ; now protesting against the cruel misuse of 
the name of modern civilization ; now honouring true science in 
his able and thoughtful pastorals. 

We will not attempt to dwell on the election of Pope Leo 
the Thirteenth, or on the events of his Pontificate. There is a 
great deal to encourage us in the attitude of the Catholic world 
in the present day to the Holy See. Here we cannot do better 
than quote some of the concluding words of Cardinal Manning’s 
chapter, entitled “Thou art Peter ”— 

Leo the Thirteenth inherited a world-wide unity of pastors and 
of people cast off by the world, and thrown with all their love and 
fidelity upon the Holy See. In the days of St.Gregory the Seventh, 
and of Clement the Seventh, the world was in its pride, and the Church 
was sick. Now, the Church is whole, and the world is wrecking itself. 
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In the living structure of the Church there is nothing wanting. Leo 
the Thirteenth has appealed to the intellect and the heart, the motive- 
powers of all life and action. Every call of his voice has been answered. 
There are now no national discords as at Basle and Pisa. The unity 
of the Church, since the Apostles went out from Jerusalem, has never 
been so absolute, its purity never more visible, its authority never more 
obeyed. And as the world has cast it off, the Church has withdrawn 
into its own Sanctuary of liberty and power. It is more powerful over 
the world now than ever, because it is visibly independent. The world 
cannot cast the weight of a shadow over its supreme liberty (pp. 65, 66). 


In subsequent chapters, Mr. Allies shows how the Pope is 
the natural peacemaker among nations, and how the most dis- 
tinguished among Protestant statesmen are beginning to recog-- 
nize this as his lawful position. Father Anderdon gives us a 
series of extracts from the Pope’s classic poems, in which 
“Pegasus mounts with native force to his connatural sphere,” 
and Mrs. Meynell writes a picturesque description of the city of 
St. Peter. The book is neatly got up in white cloth, with the 
Papal arms on the forefront, and is a most appropriate gift-book 
for the present season. 


2.—OUR DIVINE SAVIOUR AND OTHER DISCOURSES.! 


It is not easy to find sermons which quite meet the exigencies 
of the times in which we are living. Where our English sermons 
are not merely translations or adaptations, they are, too often, 
fashioned according to models which suited the tastes and the 
needs of our grandfathers, but fail to treat the points of special 
interests to the men of our own generation in ways which 
approve themselves to the much exercised modern mind. 

It is with something more than pleasure that we welcome the 
appearance of a volume of thoughtful sermons from the accom- 
plished pen of the Bishop of Newport and Menevia. These 
discourses are mainly argumentative, treating important points 
of dogma in a clear, methodical, and scholarly fashion, but the 
literary charm of the style makes us forget the amount of mental 
work we are doing so pleasantly and so profitably. The subjects 
treated are those which must always form the most important 
topics for instruction: the Incarnation, the Mass, the Blessed 
Sacrament, the sacramental system; but the skilful weaving 


1 Our Divine Saviour and other Discourses. By the Right Reverend J. C, 
Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport and Menevia. London: Burns and Oates, 
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together of scripture and patristic testimony, and the more 
modern forms of expression familiar to us bring home many 
old truths with new force and vividness. 

Where all the parts are nicely balanced and proportioned, it 
is somewhat difficult and even unfair to sever any portion from 
its context, but in spite of these risks, we must give one extract 
—one out of very many equally worthy of quotation—to show 
how skilfully dogma is summarized and illustrated. Speaking 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass, the learned Bishop says: 


At the word sacrifice, the mind pictures bloody rites and dying 
victims : it imagines the knife, the axe, the fire. Of such a kind were 
many sacrifices under the Jewish covenant, such sacrifices were found 
the world over, under every climate, among believers in God, as well as 
in every variety of paganism and idolatry. And the universal prevalence 
of sacrifice, and even of sacrifice in blood and death, points to a 
primitive revelation of Divine worship, of the sinfulness of the world 
and the need of expiation. But there were sacrifices, and true sacrifices, 
without the shedding of blood. The destruction of lifeless things was, 
under certain conditions, sacrifices, as when wine was poured upon the 
ground, and as when bread, corn, wine, oil, first-fruits, and incense were 
offered to God under the Jewish law. What was offered must be 
destroyed, not always literally destroyed, but changed, depreciated, 
smitten, cast forth, banished, or in some sense marked as alienated 
from man’s use, never more to be used by him. Thus there was in 
the old law the sacrifice of the two goats for sin, one was slain, the 
other driven forth into the wilderness, both were sacrificed. When 
the time came for the Great Sacrifice, the sanctification of all sacrifices 
and the consummation of all, the Sacrifice of the God made Man, 
we know—and may the thought never leave our hearts—that His 
Sacrifice was one of Blood, the altar was the Cross, the Priest and Victim 
Himself... . 

But whilst Jesus sitteth at the right hand of God, immortal, 
impassible, man is born, man lives, man is weak, man falls into sin. 
The fountains of grace are full ; but how is the child of Adam to approach 
them? Let him believe and pray, it is enough, say some. I also say it 
is enough, but belief and prayer are gifts too, and man is weak, dis- 
tracted, occupied, tempted, blind, and sensual. Therefore to apply 
the Sacrifice of the Cross—to kindle the fervour of faith, to fan the 
flame of prayer, to attract the heart to sorrow and amendment, to lift 
poor human acts into Divine efficacy—the loving Heart of Jesus has 
thought of a device which only His love could have carried into effect. 
He has decreed that the Sacrifice of Calvary shall be renewed as the 
days go round. 

But Jesus could not suffer any more, He could not be pierced again 
and die as on Good Friday. He must therefore endure some mark, 
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some real change of state, some moral death. Some humiliation must 
smite Him, some annihilation, some pouring out, some destruction. 

Now look upon the little round of the Host, just consecrated by the 
word of Christ’s minister. That is Jesus Christ. Yes, under that lowly 
appearance, in that little circle, beneath that poor appearance of 
common bread. Imprisoned, bound, subject, moved hither and thither 
—is He not annihilated? Is He not slain? Truly smitten with the 
sword of the word—truly slain upon the altar? And when the chalice 
is next separately consecrated, though in the chalice there is the whole 
Christ, and not merely the Precious Blood, and though, had Christ so 
willed, the Sacrifice would have been true and complete in a single con- 
secration, yet that second consecration marks with almost dramatic 
emphasis the mystical Blood-shedding and the fact that the Mass is 
intended to commemorate the bloody Sacrifice of the Cross. 


Though addressed to Catholic audiences, these sermons are 
just the kind of discourses one could put into the hands of those 
outside the fold, as they carefully explain words and phrases 
which are too often supposed to be as familiar to the listener as 
they are to the preacher, and yet from the want of elementary 
instruction often fall as empty sounds on unaccustomed ears. 


3.—LIFE OF THE FOUNDRESS OF THE SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH.! 


The title of Foundress of the Sisters of St. Joseph, given to 
the subject of this memoir, is perhaps somewhat apt to deceive 
the reader, and lead him to conclude that, since death put an 
end to her labours at a comparatively recent date, little more 
than forty years ago, the congregation that owes so much 
to her exertions is one of the many religious congregations 
which have sprung into existence during the present century. 
The Sisters of St. Joseph can, however, boast a far more ancient 
origin; they were founded in 1651, by Mgr. de Maupas, the 
Bishop of Puy. Placed under the patronage of the Foster- 
father of Jesus, himself alike a model of the interior life 
and a pattern of manual labour, it was intended to fulfil 
a two-fold mission, to combine the duties of the contemplative 
with those of the active life; in fact, to carry out the original 
idea formed by St. Francis of Sales for the Sisters of the 


1 Life of Rev. Mother St. John Fontbonne. Foundress and First Superior- 
General of the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph in Lyons. Translated 
from the French of the Abbé Rivaux. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: 
Benziger Brothers, 1887. 
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Visitation, and fill the place left vacant by those nuns, when 
at the express desire of the Archbishop of Lyons, the Order 
was placed in strict inclosure. The Sisters of St. Joseph, 
while labouring for their own sanctification, were at the same 
time to contribute to the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
their neighbour; the education of children, the care of 
incurables and deaf-mutes, ministering to the poor and aged, 
attendance in prisons and hospitals, such were the works 
in which they engaged with an ardour and a success almost 
rivalling that of the heroic Sisters of St. Vincent of Paul, 
until the Revolution swept over France and dispersed the 
religious communities. The Congregation of St. Joseph 
shared the general fate; their life as a community was not, 
however, to be extinguished, and the task of restoring and 
reconstructing it out of the shattered remnants was reserved 
for Mother Fontbonne, who at the time that the storm broke, 
was Superior of a community in the department of Haute-Loire. 

Carefully trained at home, and educated in a convent 
of Sisters of St. Joseph, Jeanne Fontbonne early gave promise 
of the wisdom and virtue which were to adorn her later 
years. On leaving school, she showed a decided taste for 
the religious life, and in 1779 entered the novitiate in one 
of the Houses of the Institute; so rapid was the progress 
she made, and so great the esteem in which she was held, 
that at the age of twenty-six years she was appointed 
Superior by the Bishop, who discerned in her a judgment 
and prudence usually found only in the aged. When the 
doors of the convent were broken open by infuriated Revo- 
lutionists, and the Sisters compelled to disperse, Mother St. 
John, with two or three of her subjects, found shelter under 
her father’s roof, until they were dragged from their refuge 
and thrust into prison for refusing to assist at the Mass of 
an apostate priest. There we are told they calmly awaited 
martyrdom. 


The Sisters transformed their prison into a place of retreat, a 
convent, a house of prayer. The heart of Mother St. John above 
all, overflowed with joy; her cell was her palace, the vestibule of 
Heaven ; her chains, jewels and bracelets of inestimable price; the 
nakedness of the prison, the hardness and humidity of the plank 
that served her as a bed, dear and blessed means presented for the 
practice of religious poverty and mortification. Deprived of the 
happiness of assisting at Mass and receiving the sacraments, she 
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visited in spirit the closed churches, desiring to water with her tears 
and blood the closed sanctuaries, and offered her life daily in expiation 
of the sacrileges that had stained them. . . . By her heavenly serenity 
and ready answers, Mother St. John confounded her jailers. They 
commanded her to work on Sundays and holydays, and to observe 
the decadi which they had substituted therefor. “If I had been 
willing to do that,” she replied, “I should not now be here.” When 
they threatened her with a deeper dungeon, “Come, let us go,” she 
answered ; “which way leads to it?” When they wished to force from 
her the cry Vive la République! she cried louder still, Vive Jésus / Vive 


Marie! (pp. 94; 95): 


But the Martyr’s palm was not destined for this courageous 
nun; on the very day that her brother, having heard of her 
approaching execution, hastened to St. Didier to bid her a 
last farewell, the fall of Robespierre was announced and 
the captives were released. Mother St. John returned to 
her parental home, where she remained for twelve years, 
hidden from the world, constantly engaged in prayer and 
good works, awaiting the time when peace should be restored 
to the Church in France, and the light of the religious life 
rekindled in the land. The moment marked out by God came 
at last; Mother St.John was called to undertake the charge of 
a small and newly-organized community, and train its members 
in the manner of life, the humility, simplicity, and austerity 
which characterized the first Sisters of St. Joseph. The work 
rapidly grew and developed; ere long she was enabled to 
purchase her former convent at Monistrol from its Revolutionary 
proprietors, and recall her scattered daughters to their beloved 
home. 

We must refer the reader to the book before us for an 
account of the gradual extension of the Congregation of 
St. Joseph under the able direction of Mother Fontbonne. 
During the long period of persecution and suppression she 
had carefully cherished and maintained the spirit, traditions, 
and rule of the Institute; none could be found therefore, 
better fitted than she was to accomplish its restoration and 
reconstruction, and govern the mother-house erected at Lyons. 
Im all the many difficulties and trials she encountered she was 
supported by the energy of her character, the fervour of her 
piety, and the zeal and devotion of her co-workers. 


Her own life was a miracle of religious perfection; age, labour, 
fatigue, infirmities, multiplicity of duties were excuses which she never 
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suffered to interfere with her fidelity to the least points of her rule. 
Accompanied by her assistant and counsellors, she would strive to be 
first at the general exercises ; and thus, animating others by her example, 
she established the most perfect order in the community. 

One day, after having recommended to the Sisters the observance 
of little things, because all that is done in conformity with the Divine 
will and for the love of God is truly great, adding that those who failed 
therein ought to impose some penance on themselves, it happened that 
she went to the kitchen, entering which, she forgot to close the door. 
The Sister-cook, busily engaged, felt the current of air, and without 
raising her head, said: ‘Sisters who leave the door open have to kiss 
the floor.” Mother St. John immediately knelt down and performed 
the penance. Looking up, the poor Sister beheld the Superior-General 
prostrate on the ground. Overwhelmed with confusion, she offered a 
thousand excuses, but the Mother simply and pleasantly replied: “I 
had committed the fault, it was but right I should perform the penance.” 


(pp. 160, 161). 


In proof of the success which crowned her labours, it suffices 
to say that Mother St. John had the happiness of founding 
two hundred religious houses of the congregation, without 
counting the numerous colonies which went forth to distant 
lands both before and after her death, which occurred in 1843. 

An interesting account is given of the commencement and 
progress of the work carried on by the Sisters in America. 
The Bishop of St. Louis was the first to open to them, in 
1835, this new field, wherein the Institute has struck deep 
root and developed new and vigorous branches. 

It is to be hoped that the object proposed in the publica- 
tion of this attractive and instructive memoir, translated and 
enlarged from the original work of the Abbé Rivaux, may be 
attained, and not merely may the virtues and achievements of a 
holy religious be made more knowh, but the Institute of which 
she was the restorer and second foundress, acquire thereby a 
somewhat wider publicity. 


4.—THE HOLY EUCHARIST.! 


The sixth volume of the Centenary Edition of St. Alphonsus’ 
Works has now appeared, containing some of the most valuable 
and generally esteemed writings of the Saint. The general title 
of the volume is The Holy Eucharist, but under this heading are 


1 The Holy Eucharist. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori, Edited by Rev. Eugene 
Grimm, New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers, 1887. 
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contained not only an Explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
Devotions before and after Holy Communion, Visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, and Meditations for the Octave of Corpus 
Christi, but a Novena to the Sacred Heart, and an admirable 
treatise on the Practice of the Love of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This latter, as the Editor remarks, is indeed one of the master- 
pieces of the Saint, who treats of the special virtues that we 
must practise if we are to return to our Lord love for love as 
He desires it of us, and the hindrances that lie in our own path 
in the attainment of this best of all the gifts of God. The 
volume ends with a Novena to the Holy Spirit, and a pious 
exercise to obtain the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost. It is 
impossible in a short review to give any account of the mine of 
deep spirituality contained in this volume. He who will set to 
work in earnest to practise the virtues it inculcates, will soon be 
on the high road to sanctity. Yet no one can read it without 
being incited to a desire to follow, feebly though it be, in the 
steps of the writer, whose words owe their power to influence 
the heart to the high perfection with which he himself practised 
all that he recommends to others. The Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament always seem to us (and that after long and frequent 
use) to have a special charm. There is in them a tone of 
reverent familiarity which makes us at home at once when we 
are before the altar. St. Alphonsus puts into our mouth words 
simple indeed, but yet burning with Divine love, and at the 
same time adapted to the needs and circumstances of all. We 
are glad to see that these Visits are published separately in a 
cheap and portable little volume by Messrs. Benziger. We 
should like to see them more generally adopted by the faithful 
as giving a practical interest to short visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament such as all are able to practise at least sometimes, 
and which always bring so great a blessing with them. 

St. Alphonsus seems to have a more than natural quickness 
in selecting stories and sayings in illustration of what he is 
enforcing on his readers. His anecdotes are very happy, always 
appropriate, and full of solid comfort. We give one which 
ought to be a consolation to those who suffer from frequent 
ill-health— 

During a period of thirty-eight years, St. Ledwine was afflicted with 
numberless evils—fevers, gout in the feet and hands, and sores, all her 
lifetime ; nevertheless, from never losing sight of the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ, she maintained an unbroken cheerfulness and joy. In like 
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manner, St. Joseph of Leonessa, a Capuchin, when the surgeon was 
about to amputate his arm, and his brethren would have bound him to 
prevent him from stirring from vehemence of pain, seized hold of the 
erucifix, and exclaimed: “ Wherefore bind me? wherefore bind me? 
Behold who it is that binds me to support every suffering patiently for 
love of Him;” and so he bore the operation without a murmur. 
St. Jonas, the martyr, after passing the entire night immersed in ice by 
order of the tyrant, declared next morning that he had never spent a 
happier night, because he had pictured to himself Jesus hanging upon 
the Cross; and thus, compared with the torments of Jesus, his own 
had seemed rather caresses than torments. 

Oh, what abundance of merits may be accumulated by patiently 
enduring illnesses ! Almighty God revealed to Father Balthazar Alvarez 
the great glory he had in store for a certain nun, who had borne a 
painful sickness with resignation ; and told him that she had acquired 
greater merit in those eight months of her illness than some other 
religious in many years. It is by the patient endurance of ill-health 
that we receive a great part, and perhaps the greater part, of the crown 
that God destines for us in Heaven (p. 418). 


We do not think that this treatise on the Practice of the 
Love of Jesus Christ is nearly as widely known as it ought 
to be, and we hope that on the occasion of his centenary, 
St. Alphonsus will use his influence in Heaven to procure for 
it a very wide circulation among the faithful. 





5.— WHAT CATHOLICS HAVE DONE FOR SCIENCE.? 

An idea exists, not only in the minds of heretics, but even 
in those of some devout Catholics, that the Catholic Church 
is hostile to the progress of scientific thought. The contrary 
is the truth; for the Catholic Church has ever been the 
patroness of science, and it is no exaggeration to say that her 
children have held the foremost place in the ranks of scientific 
investigators. We might instance among many others the fact 
that the oldest scientific Academy in Europe, the Academia dei 
Lincei, was founded by a Pope, and is still fostered by the care 
of the Successor of St. Peter. But the story of Galileo has been 
made in the hands of unscrupulous or ignorant writers to serve 
as the great proof that the Catholic religion is incompatible 
with scientific progress. We are not concerned with this history 
now except to remark that men like the Protestants Ranke, 


1 What Catholics have cone for Science. By the Rev. Martin S, Brennan, A.M. 
New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers, 1887. 
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Whewell, and De Morgan have long ago shown the utter worth- 
lessness of any arguments against the Church founded on this 
story. In his little book Father Brennan has undertaken the 
task of proving the falsity of any notions concerning the hostility 
of the Church to science, by giving us an array of names of 
Catholics who have been eminent as investigators, with sketches 
of the lives of the most remarkable among them. An immense 
amount of labour must have been devoted to the preparation 
of this modest manual, and its value as a book of reference will 
be very great. Thus, for the Catholic astronomer it is most 
encouraging to know that Copernicus, the founder of the modern 
system, was a priest, while from the ranks of the same order we 
may reckon Abbot Gassendi, who first observed the transit of 
a planet across the sun’s disc; Piazzi, the Theatine monk, and 
discoverer of the first asteroid ; besides the Jesuit Fathers, Hell, 
one of the first accurate observers of the transit of Venus; 
Boscovich, whose centenary his Sclavonic brethren are preparing 
to celebrate with all due honour; and in less remote times, 
Fathers De Vico and Secchi. Even as we write three priests 
are preparing to observe the approaching solar eclipse, two of 
them despatched at the expense of the Holy Father himself ; 
while besides other religious orders, the Society of Jesus alone 
possesses in the four quarters of the globe at least a dozen 
observatories in active operation. But it is not astronomy only 
that is indebted to the labours of Catholics, although space will 
not permit us to traverse the region of all the known sciences. 
We cannot, however, refrain from glancing at electricity, whose 
recent developments are so marvellous. What do we find ? 
That the very units of the language of this science are derived 
from Catholic names—Galvani, Volta, Ampére, Coulomb, 
Gramme, and Planté are surely a galaxy to excite admiration. 
The great French school of chemists, too, from Lavoisier, its 
founder, to Chevreul, one of its most brilliant modern exponents, 
whose hundredth birthday was celebrated on August 31, 1886, 
has been almost entirely Catholic. Dulong, Petit, Dumas, 
Becquerel, were all children of the Church. And although we 
leave aside other sciences, we cannot omit to mention the names 
of Cuvier and Buffon, the zoologists, Malpighi the biologist, 
Jussieu the botanist, and Fresnel, whose labours on light are 
classical, nor those known to the veriest tyro in natural philo- 
sophy, Descartes, Torricelli, Mariotte, Regnault, Melloni, and 
Malus. Asa book of reference, therefore, this little work will 
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be invaluable. We think, however, that somewhat too much 
has been attempted by its author. In 183 pages he gives not 
only the names of Catholic scientists, with a short history of 
the more remarkable among them, but also endeavours to state 
the leading principles of no less than a dozen different sciences. 
There are also very many inaccuracies. Thus gold is not the 
best conductor (p. 101), nor is it true that “the capacity of any 
body for heat is called its specific heat,” nor again is 1000° the 
latent heat of steam (p. 105). Under Chemistry it is asserted 
(p. 151) that “hydrogen may be replaced, equivalent for equiva- 
lent, by some other element or group of elements, while the 
properties of the original substance remain usually unchanged.” 
In the chapter on Geology the theories advanced are those 
which Sir Charles Lyell, writing more than twenty years ago, 
characterized as belonging to the “infancy of the science.” We 
are told that the stratified rocks are built up on a primzval floor 
of granite, that human observation has penetrated to the lowest 
of the vast series of strata, and that we can point out the first 
traces of life upon the earth. Now granite is found of every 
age ; witness the tertiary granites of the Alps. It can never 
have formed a primeval surface, for everything both in its 
structure and surroundings show it to have been formed under 
the pressure of vast overlying strata. Nor can it be asserted 
that we have come across the first traces of life, for even in the 
Archean strata plentiful traces of life are found in the shape of 
beds of graphite and of limonite deposited by the agency of 
decaying plant-masses. 

We think it might be better in a future edition not to 
attempt the sketch of the sciences, but to be content with the 
short lives of Catholic scientists which are the feature of the 
book. There is a very good index of proper names, which 
is a very useful addition to this little volume. 


6.—ELEMENTS OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW.) 


The last issue of THE MONTH contained a notice of the 
Elements of Canon Law, by the Rev. Oswald J. Reichel, 
a clergyman of the Anglican Church, and it observed that while 


1 Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. By Dr. S. B. Smith. Benziger, New York, 
1887. New Procedure in Criminal and Disciplinary Causes. By same Author. 
Pustet, New York, 1887. 
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the author had undertaken to expound the Corpus Juris Ecclesia, 
he contrived to put aside the supreme legislative authority of 
the Holy See, the only authority which the Corpus Juris admits, 
and from which it wholly derives its binding force ; and further, 
that he wrongly describes the Codex itself, assigning to it the 
Decree of Gratian, a collection without any legal authority, and 
containing many unauthenticated and some admittedly spurious 
rescripts. To this we must add that Mr. Reichel introduces the 
Canon Law for practice or imitation in the Anglican Church, 
which has renounced all legislative authority except that of the 
State, which has not a single tribunal in which the Canon Law 
can or will be recognized, and which perhaps has not a dona fide 
member who will submit to its ruling except so far as suits his 
own convenience. 

The Elements of Ecclesiastical Law, by Dr. Smith, presents a 
significant contrast to all this, and the point of the contrast lies 
in this, that here we have a thorough reality. Dr. Smith explains 
a system of law that is enforced by the authority which enacted 
it ; he speaks to a subordinate legislative authority which in its 
own enactments is guided and controlled by it, and he unfolds 
the methods of procedure for a multitude of legally established 
tribunals which actually administer the Church’s law, whether 
common or local, and which semper et ubigue exercise the juris- 
diction conferred upon them by the Vicar of Christ. Here we 
have not merely the semblance, but the reality of ecclesiastical 
law. 

Dr. Smith’s Elements have now reached the sixth edition, the 
first having been published in 1871. At the beginning of this 
decade a readjustment of the penal code was in process, chiefly 
as regards procedure in non-Catholic countries. By the Consti- 
tution Afostolice Sedis, published in 1869, the censures incurred 
laté sententid were reduced and recodified, but the procedure 
required in penalties ferende sententie still presented many grave 
embarrassments. The ordinary procedure prescribed in the 
Decretals supposed the concurrence of the civil power, and 
required certain solemnities which without such concurrence 
would be impossible. The Tridentine law of procedure ex 
informaté conscientié applied only to a limited number of causes, 
and these, as a rule, the least perplexing. There remained 
therefore for English-speaking countries and for Catholic 
missions in general a number of causes not provided for by any 
uniform and comprehensive measure. 
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To meet this difficulty effectually the energetic co-operation 
of several national hierarchies with the Holy See was absolutely 
necessary, and that it was given wisely and ungrudgingly is 
seen in the result. To confine our remarks to the Bishops of 
the United States, we notice in the series of its synods, chiefly 
in the National Councils of Baltimore, a succession of statutes 
providing as far as circumstances would allow for the enforce- 
ment of the common law, and where this was impossible the 
Bishops, by means of Dudza and Postulata, submitted the neces- 
sity of certain alterations which could be made by the Holy See 
alone. This led to repeated conferences between the American 
Prelates and the Congregation of Propaganda, and of occa- 
sional instructions issued by the latter intended to meet present 
difficulties and open the way to a final settlement. This much 
desired object was at length reached in the Instruction Cum 
magnopere published in 1884, which fully provides for the attain- 
ment of the ends of justice in disciplinary procedure where 
the solemnities prescribed in common law are beyond the reach 
of the ecclesiastical courts, and which, if we mistake not, is 
destined to become the standing rule in all English-speaking 
countries. 

The successive editions of Dr. Smith’s Elements keep pace 
with the steady though gradual formation of this discipline, and 
provide us with a singularly instructive chapter in the history of 
Church law. The subject-matter coincides with the third book 
of the Decretals, explaining as it does the status and canonical 
sanctions regarding the clergy, with such modifications as have 
been introduced. The perfect harmony between the Movum Jus 
and the older discipline is evident in every page, for, nothing 
substantial, but that only which was accidental and accessory in 
the latter, has been eliminated. Dr. Smith has followed the 
common method in the sequence of questions dealt with ; his 
style is clear, and his interpretation of the documents he uses 
thoroughly faithful. The reader is not detained with prolonged 
or fruitless discussions, but will find what he wants, practical 
conclusions briefly stated, and supported with sufficient weight 
of argument. 

The Elements of Ecclesiastical Law are supplemented by a 
treatise on the Mew Procedure sanctioned by the Instruction 
Cum magnopere. It is a valuable commentary on the Instruction, 
and will be useful not only to students in canon law, but to 
all who may be called upon to take part in ecclesiastical causes. 
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Both works are provided with well-arranged indices, and appen- 
dices containing many of the documents referred to in the text. 

We may not agree in all the conclusions drawn by Dr. 
Smith, but where is the ecclesiastical jurist of whom we should 
not in honesty be bound to say the same? He deals with 
questions new as well as old, and in several cases, so far as we 
know, he is the pioneer. He has completed a work which, 
on the whole, and in the judgment of competent authorities, is 
reliable. We freely countersign this judgment, and we sincerely 
hope that the Elements and the New Procedure will become 
familiar works of reference among English-speaking clergy, no 
matter to what nationality they may belong. 
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WE have to thank Messrs. Benziger for a valuable addition 
to popular Catholic literature, one too which is all the more 
welcome as it supplies a want often felt both in America and 
amongst ourselves. The Lives of the Saints for every day in 
the year,! now offered by these enterprising and successful 
publishers in a single volume at an astonishingly low price, 
brings within the reach of all the means of studying the models 
which the Church proposes for the edification of her children, 
and, in as far as it is possible, for their imitation. We can 
imagine no daily reading more interesting and profitable for 
Christian families than these short biographies of the great 
servants of God, compiled from Butler and other sources, nar- 
rating briefly and simply the most striking incident in the career 
of each Saint, or the virtue which principally characterized him, 
concluding in every case with a few words of “reflection,” to 
indicate some practical lesson to be learnt from the example set 
before the reader. The attractiveness of this volume, on every 
point deserving of the highest commendation, is greatly enhanced 
by the excellent woodcuts wherewith almost every page is 
embellished. 

1 Pictorial Lives of the Saints, with Reflections for Every Day in the Year. 


Edited by John Gilmary Shea, LL.D. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: 
Benziger Brothers, 1887. 
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There is always something very touching and edifying when 
a layman shows his love for his religion and his appreciation of 
the infinite preciousness of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass by 
devoting his talents to write on this sacred subject. To the 
priest, we take it as a matter of course, it is almost a part of his 
professional duty if he is of a literary turn, but with a layman it 
is a token of deep and tender piety which we cannot fail to 
admire. This is especially the case when the writer is one of 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s remarkable ability, who can turn his pen 
first to one subject, then to another, and can make them all 
interesting and attractive. The /ewels of the Mass? is a little 
book eminently calculated to increase the devotion of the 
faithful as well as to provide them with a stock of useful and 
curious information respecting Holy Mass. Mr. Fitzgerald goes 
through the Mass step by step grouping around each part an 
explanation of it, a translation of the words used by the priest, 
and a variety of curious facts gathered, now here, now there, 
but all tending to make us understand the Mass better and enter 
more fully into its spirit. There are a few bad misprints in the 
book; Rohault de Fleury becomes Rohault de Herly—vevum is 
written for verbum—but for these we suppose the printer rather 
than the author is responsible. 

In a little supplementary volume to the Life of Mother 
Henrietta Kerr} there have been published in full her Notes 
of Retreat, one or two extracts from which were given in the 
Life. These notes are exceedingly beautiful, and to one who 
had known her, whether from a personal acquaintance or from 
a careful perusal of her Life, they will throw a fresh light on the 
motives that animated her every action and the supernatural life 
that she continually lived. There is in them a depth of spiri- 
tuality that may escape the notice of the casual reader, but 
which furnishes the key-note to her later life and explains the 
power that she had to bring others nearer to God. There is 
something so intensely real in all that she has written down. 
Extracts do not give any true idea of the whole, yet we must 
give just a few lines in illustration of this reality to which we 
allude. 

There is no humility where there is non-acceptance of God’s exterior 
and interior guidance of the soul. One who is humble does not talk 

2 The Jewels of the Mass. A short account of the Rites and Prayers used in the 
Holy Sacrifice. By Percy Fitzgerald. London: Burns and Oates, 1887. 


® Notes of Retreat by Mother Henrietta Kerr, Religious of the Sacred Heart. 
With a Sketch of her Life by Father R, F. Clarke, S.J. Roehampton, 1887. 
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much of humility, nothing occupies less of her attention than her own 
states of consolation or of the want of it. I looked well at Simeon and 
Anna. TZhey sought God purely. He has been so good to me that I 
cannot think He will allow my life to pass in illusions. At the feet of 
Mary carrying the Infant Jesus I recognized my own pride. I prayed 
them to have pity on me. I thanked them that they had given me 
Superiors who frankly tell me the truth. I had a sort of assurance that 
they would teach me humility pure and simple (p. 76). 


The sayings at the end of this little book breathe in unison with 
the Notes of Retreat. There is the same reality, and the same 
thoughtfulness, and the same insight, ¢e.g., “Humility makes us 
joyful, because it makes us content with God and ourselves.” 
“Almighty God never gives the ardent desire of a good thing, 
and means that we should be disappointed.” The articles which 
appeared on Mother Kerr’s Life in THE MONTH, from Father 
Clarke’s pen, form a Preface and introduce those who have not 
read the Life itself to one the beauty of whose holiness is better 
seen in her own touching words than in any description that can 
be given of her. 

Mgr. Gilbert has published in a very neat and handy form, 
the Devotions for Confession and Holy Communion that were 
used during the Retreat at Moorfields given last Lent, and that 
found such favour with the congregation that it was thought 
advisable to publish them. They are simple, touching, earnest, 
and we hope that they will find favour with the public generally. 
They are well suited for the use of children as well as of grown- 
up persons. 

“ Frequent Communion” are words of welcome sound to all 
those who heartily love our Lord, and who desire to advance in 
the path of perfection. But at the same time frequent Com- 
munion may easily be abused, and it is important for all, and 
especially for those who have to guide the souls of others, to 
know what are its limits. “It is an error,” says St. Alphonsus, 
“to grant frequent Communions to those who have venial sins 
to which they have an affection, and which they do not wish to 
correct.” Here is an invaluable rule, it is the absence of any 
wish to correct certain lesser faults which stamps the soul as 
unfit to receive its Lord often. It is not the committal of grave 
sin: this may on the other hand be a motive for communicating 
very often indeed, for one who desires to overcome some 

* Preparation for Confession and Holy Communion, with Thanksgiving afterwards. 
By the Right Rev. Mgr. Canon Gilbert. London: Burns and Oates. 
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inveterate habit of evil. It is the acquiescence in anything that 
offends God that is the real bar between the soul and its Lord. 
On the other hand, how many there are who stay away from 
Communion for very insufficient motives, and sometimes for 
motives that should urge them to receive very often indeed. 
In the little book entitled Frequent Communion’ (which is 
translated entirely from a larger work by Father Boone, S.J.) 
there is given very excellent and sound advice on this important 
subject, which we recommend to all our readers. 

We are glad to see that Father Rickaby’s amusing little 
tract on Socialism® has reached a third edition, It is moderate, 
fair, closely argued, and shows a thorough appreciation of the 
situation. It brings out admirably the conclusion Aristotle 
long ago arrived at, that state socialism is a mere dream, a life 
altogether impossible. We wish all socialists could read it, and 
all capitalists too. The last words deserve to be proclaimed 
from the housetops. 


There are some champions of Christianity who have this to learn, 
that the future of the Church is with the people; not with the ghosts of 
fallen monarchies, but with the rough hands and brawny arms of the 
workman who now lives and is beginning to reign: that it is high time 
to interest themselves about Trades Unions and Co-operative Stores, 
Thrift and Profit-sharing, Over-crowding and Socialism; and that if 
ever again kings are to be nursing-fathers to the Church, it is the people 
that must make such kings (p. 32). 


One suggestion we venture to offer for the next edition. The 
pamphlet starts with the rather unusual spelling of g7/d for 
guild. By the time we arrive at p.9 we find the author con- 
verted to the ordinary spelling. After p.11 he seems to avoid 
the word altogether. Surely at least we ought to have uni- 
formity. 

The Archbishop of Bombay has given the sanction of his 
name to a series of thirty-one little meditations on the interior 
life of St. Francis of Sales,’ who is essentially the Saint of 
sanctification in the world, not that the virtues of which the 
Saint was a model were not equally necessary, perhaps we 


5 Frequent Communion. From the French of Father Boone, S.J. London: 
Burns and Oates. 

8 Socialism. A Reply to L. Gronlund. By the Rev. J. Rickaby, S.J. London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 1887. 

7 The Heart of St. Francis of Sales. Thirty-one Considerations on the Interior 
Virtues of this great Saint. Edited by the Very Rev. G. Porter, Archbishop of 
Bombay. London: Burns and Oates, 1887. 
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might almost say more necessary, to Religious, but the task to 
which he specially applied himself was the winning over by his 
supernatural sweetness those whom God calls to be in the 
world, but not of it. These reflections on his virtues are most 
practical, and suggestive of good thoughts and holy desires to 
all, whether living in the world or not, and for daily reading and 
meditation can be most strongly recommended. 

Father Huggard has made a praiseworthy attempt to 
put the chief mysteries and dogmas of the faith into simple 
verse,> which reminds one of Ward’s cantos, so popular with 
English Catholics of bygone generations. As the author writes 
“not for critics, but for Christians,” it would be out of place to 
‘discuss the literary merits of these unpretending rhymes, whose 
sole aim is the instruction of the reader. The notes by which 
the verses are illustrated are especially useful in this respect, and 
it is to be hoped that Father Huggard’s labour of love will 
produce all the good he desires. 

We have received from Mr. Murphy a volume containing a 
translation of two tales, which in fact form but one. They give 
an account of a tour made in Switzerland by a pair of friends, 
natives of Ghent, one of whom is a lawyer and the other a 
physician. Interwoven with descriptions of the scenery of the 
country and the manners and customs of its inhabitants is a 
thread of romance, for one of the travellers beholds on the 
balcony of a house in Berne, the Pale Young Maiden who gives 
the title to the second portion of the narrative. The impression 
she makes on him in his unexpected meetings with her during 
the course of his journey, and the manner in which he treasures 
up one of her gloves which he accidentally finds, supply the 
higher element in the work, which might otherwise almost be 
called a book of travels. The translator by rendering too literally 
the idioms of the original, has occasionally made the sense some- 
what obscure. 

The object of S. A. G.’s tales, obtainable for the trifling 
sum of three half-pence each, is to substitute for the fantastic and 
foolish fairy stories wherewith children’s love of the wonderful 


8 The Christian Aroused, In verse. By the Rev. J. J. Huggard. London: 
Burns and Oates. 

® The Lost Glove. By Hendrik Conscience. Translated from the original 
Flemish. Zhe Pale Young Maiden. Sequel to the Lost Glove. Baltimore: John 
Murphy and Co., 1887. 

10 4 long time ago, or, Tales arranged for little lovers of true stories. By S. A.G. 
Dublin : James Duffy and Sons. 
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is too often satisfied, something more real and edifying. Zita 
is an Italian, a servant and also a saint, whose life, told in simple 
language, presents much that is supernatural, as well as many 
homely virtues open to the imitation of all. 

We are glad to announce that Father Strassmaier, S.J., will 
shortly publish some fresh results of his long and careful researches 
in the British Museum." Amongst the many thousand smaller 
tablets to which little attention has hitherto been paid by Assy- 
riologists, he has discovered and transcribed over nine hundred 
inscriptions of the time of King Nabonidus, the King Balthasar, 
according to Josephus, of Holy Writ; of these he gives the 
text, arranging them in chronological order, and assigning, as 
far as possible, a date to each. They will prove of great interest 
and value to the biblical exegetist, as well as to the student of 
Assyrian history and language, since they throw light on the 
state of society at the period of the Babylonian Captivity, and 
give the names and genealogies of the principal inhabitants of 
Babylon cotemporary with the Prophet Daniel. 

The little book entitled Glen Mary is written with the 
laudable object of warning young people against rash and 
ill-assorted marriages, and especially against choosing as the 
partner of their life one who is alien to them in the most 
important of all matters. Besides warning the young that 
without religion no marriage can be lastingly happy, this tale— 
the incidents of which are of an exciting and startling nature— 
shows the irreparable mischief that can be made by a third party 
who for her own ends, by subtle suggestions and misrepresen- 
tations separates the firmest friends and fondest lovers. 

Before and after Gunpowder Plot® is a narrative of some 
few of the amenities practised on Catholics in the reign of 
Elizabeth and James the First. We should like to know how 
any one Protestant or Catholic can read without the utmost 
indignation the barbarities there narrated, which were, after all, 
but a drop in the bucket. We do not say they excuse the 
Gunpowder Plot, but we cannot wonder that the Catholics, 
driven almost to madness, persuaded themselves that any means 


1 Babylonische Texte, Inschriften von Nabonidus, Konig von Babylon. Von den 
Thontafeln des Britischen Museums copist und autographist von J. N. Strassmaier, S.J. 
E. Pfeiffer, Leipzig. 

22 Glen Mary. A Catholic novel. By Mrs. Junius M‘Gehee. Baltimore: John 
Murphy and Co., 1887. 

13 Before and after Gunpowder Plot. By E. Healy Thompson. London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 1887. 
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were justifiable to rid themselves of these enemies of God and 
man. The selections are well made and the pamphlet a most 
useful one for distribution. : 

Father Lynch in the Old Religion in England“ shows that 
the first Christians in England and Scotland were also Catholics. 
From St. Columba’s Life written by Adamnan he proves St, 
Columba and his monks to have been Papists; from Gildas and 
Ven. Bede he proves the British and Saxon Churches to have been 
subject to Rome. It is almost incredible that any one can read 
this pamphlet and believe that the present Church of England 
is the lawful descendant of the early Church of Britain. 

The Bible and the Reformation® dispels the Protestant notion 
that the Bible was forbidden to the laity in Catholic times, and 
gives a list of a number of Bibles printed in the vernacular 
in various languages before the Reformation. 

Among the new Biographies issued of the Catholic Truth 
Society is one of St. Alphonsus’* by a Redemptorist, and 
another of Blessed Edmund Campion” by Father Goldie, S.J. 

The Catholic Truth Society have published, handsomely 
bound in cloth, with portraits of BB. Thomas More and John 
Fisher, a revised edition of the story of the English Martyrs 
under Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth.® We are glad once more 
to be able to draw attention to this excellent summary of the 
sufferings of those noble martyrs who have recently been raised 
to the altars of the Church. 

Father Rickaby has preached a loyal sermon to the Stony- 
hurst boys in which he shows how civil authority rests on the 
authority of God and touches pleasantly and gracefully on the 
Queen’s high character and happy reign. 


14 The Old Religion in England, By the Rev. P. Lynch. London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 1887. 

15 The Bible and the Reformation. By C.F. B, Allnatt. London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 1887. 

16 St, Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. By a Redemptorist Father. London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 1887. 

7 The Life of Blessed Edmund Campion, S.J. By the Rev. F. Goldie, S.J. 
London: Catholic Truth Society, 1887. 

18 The English Martyrs under Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth. London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 1887. 
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IIl.—MAGAZINES. 


The July number of the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach opens 
with the first instalment of an essay on the work and historical 
importance of St. Francis of Assisi. From time to time such 
men have been raised up to revive faith and reform morals 
among Christian people led astray by ambition and love of 
material enjoyment, and because they denounce the abuses and 
evils of their day, they are apt to be claimed as forerunners and 
fellow-workers by heretics and schismatics. The writer of this 
article carefully disproves the analogy which has been drawn 
between St. Francis and the founder of the sect of Waldenses. 
It is the fashion now-a-days to extol the religion of Buddha, and 
declare the moral code he enjoins on his disciples as equal, or even 
superior, to that of the Gospels. Father Pesch warns the reader 
against being deceived by the extracts quoted from the sacred 
books of the East, since side by side with some precepts undeni- 
ably sublime and beautiful, are regulations and counsels not 
merely absurd but highly reprehensible. The whole system is 
completely opposed to Christianity ; philosophical speculation 
and self-centred asceticism being proposed as the means of 
attaining eternal salvation; a blessing, be it observed, wherein 
laymen only exceptionally share, and wherefrom the weaker sex 
is ruthlessly excluded. Father von Hammerstein calls attention 
to the manner in which the German Government employs the 
study of history—an important factor in the education of 
children—for its own ends. Instead of inspiring the youthful 
mind with love for the Church and its Divine Founder, the 
history lessons are said to consist namely of a deification of the 
reigning dynasty, and a vilification of the Papacy. The other 
articles comprise one respecting the Hzstorisch-politische Blatter, 
on occasion of this periodical, which has done good service to 
the Catholic cause, completing its first century of existence, and 
an interesting account from the pen of Father Baumgartner, of 
Throndhjem, the ancient capital of Norway, memorable in con- 
nection with the royal warrior and saint, King Olave, whose 
remains are interred in the Cathedral. 

In the Katholik for June, Dr. Selbst concludes his interesting 
essay on the results of the historico-critical inquiry lately directed 
to the books of the Pentateuch, and according to which the 
greater part of what has hitherto been regarded as authentic 
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history must be deemed legendary and untrustworthy, if not 
quite false, the invention of later times. The writer anticipates 
no real danger to traditional beliefs from these modern theories, 
which he shows to rest on untenable hypotheses, false conclusions, 
arbitrary interpolations, and wilful misinterpretations of Scripture. 
The exposition and defence of St. Alphonsus Liguori’s rules for 
the guidance of those who are entrusted with the direction of souls, 
is also concluded. The doctrine of this illustrious Saint is proved 
to be in strict harmony with the teaching of older theologians, 
to rest on a firm basis of wisdom and prudence, to be in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Church, authorized by her express 
approval, and most conducive to the salvation of sinners. The 
Katholik also gives the text of the Allocution of the 23rd of 
May, adding some comments upon it in reference to the peaceful 
arrangement of ecclesiastical matters in Germany brought about 
by the negotiations of the Holy Father. 

The Civilta Cattolica (889, 890) calls attention to the unsatis- 
factory results of public instruction in Italy. The moral 
education, the formation of the character of the rising gene- 
ration is wholly neglected; nothing is done towards teaching 
children their duties or training them to become useful members 
of society by a system wherein God is ignored. The secular 
teaching is also defective, for the teachers are ill-paid, and little 
encouraged ; they have too, no longer the stimulus of competition 
with the schools of Religious. The investigation into the cause 
of earthquakes is continued ; the upshot of the article in the 
number before us is to prove that the old theories being insuffi- 
cient to account for the singular phenomena accompanying the 
shock of earthquakes, the most probable hypothesis is that they 
are attributable to the action of electricity, an unusual accumu- 
lation of which is perceptible in the atmosphere and on the 
surface of the ground about the time of their occurrence. The 
Civilta also gives the funeral oration pronounced at Turin on 
occasion of the obsequies of the late Don G. Margotti, a valiant 
champion of the Papacy, a leader of the Catholic Press. Another 
article is devoted to removing the misapprehensions which have 
arisen in connection with the condemnation of a work on 
Liberalism recently published by a Spanish ecclesiastic, and we 
have also the commencement of an essay on the reform of 
sacred music. Art has ever been the handmaid of religion and 
music in all times and all places a part in the solemn functions of 


Divine worship. In connection with the improvement of Church 
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music, the Czvi/ta pays a just tribute to the services of the 
Society of St. Cecilia, which has worked in accordance with the 
wish of the Bishops, and the rules of ecclesiastical art. 

The Stonyhurst Magazine issued its last number with a 
Jubilee Preface or supplement containing two or three Jubilee 
Odes which show considerable talent, a Jubilee Essay on the 
events of the last fifty years, and other loyal articles and notices. 
This Magazine continues to advance in interest. Some old 
Stonyhurst boys have been contributing articles on various 
professions, and in the present number there is some very useful 
information and advice for those who are thinking of emigration. 
New Zealand and the Australian colonies generally is the 
subject specially treated, and the openings which offer them- 
selves in the different professions, &c., are carefully examined, 
with a brief statement of facts and figures. The difficulties and 
drawbacks of colonial life are put clearly, without any varnish, 
and a useful warning is given against the common delusion that 
good things are sure to drop into an Englishman’s mouth as 
soon as he opens it in colonial air. Above all, young men 
‘without a profession ought to think twice before they bid 
farewell to their native land. “There is now an old Stonyhurst 
boy, whose family were all well to do, and whose grandfather 
was an Anglican Dean, who was glad to get a job as pig-driver 
rather than starve.” The writer adds quietly, “He, like many 
others, had exaggerated notions of Australia.” 

We are glad to see that the Stonyhurst Association is taking 
active measures to increase the number of its members and to 
secure a still larger attendance at its annual meetings and the 
subsequent dinner. The object of these associations is not 
simply to get old college men together in order that they may 
vote money for prizes, but also to serve as a bond of social 
union between them, to keep up or to renew former friendships, 
and generally to give shape and effect to that spirit of loyalty 
to their Alma Mater, and to one another, which may make them 
fight shoulder to shoulder, as far as may be, in the battle of life, 
lending a helping hand to a comrade whenever they can, or 
getting assistance themselves in their turn. For these purposes, 
dining together, at least once a year, seems in a community of 
Englishmen absolutely a sive gua non: no officer willingly 
absents himself from the annual regimental dinner, why should 
not there be also a goodly muster of the old a/umni at their 
yearly celebration ? 
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St. Alphonsus’ Works. Centenary Edition. 


Vol. I, Preparation for Death. 12mo, net, $1.25. 

Vol. If. The Way of Salvation and of Perfection. 12mo, net, $1.25. 

Vol. IIf. The Great Means of Salvation and of Perfection. 12mo, net, $1.25. | 
Vol. IV. The Incarnation, Birth, and Infancy of Jesus Christ. 12mo, net, $1.25. 
Vol. V. The Passion and the Death of Jesus Christ. 12imo, cloth, net, $1.25. 

St. Joseph, the Advocate of Hopeless Cases. From the 
French of Rev. Father Hucuet, Marist. 32mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Meditations on the Sufferings of Jesus Christ. [From 
the Italian of Rev. Fr. DA PERINALDO, O.8.F. 12mo, cloth, $1.09. 

Abandonment: or, Absolute Surrender to Divine Providence. 
By Rev. J. P. CAuSSADE, S.J. Edited and Revised by Rev. I]. Ramiirr, S.J. 32mo, 
cloth, $0. 50. 

Hand-book for Altar Societies and Guide for Sacristans. 
By a Member of an Altar Society. 16mo, cloth, red edges, net, $0.75. 

The Glories of Divine Grace. A free rendering of the 
original treatise of P. Euseprus NIEREMBERG, S.J., by Dr. M. Jos. SCHEEBEN. 
From the German, 42mo, cloth, net, $1.50. 

History of the Catholic Church. By Dr. H. Brueck. 
Two vols., cloth, net, $4.00; Hlalf-calf, marble edges, net, $5.00. 

Hunolt’s Sermons: The Christian State of Life, or Sermons 
on the Principal Duties of Christians in General, and of Different Staves in Particular. 
Two vols. 8vo, cloth, net, $5.00. 

Sixth Edition. Revised. 

Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. Vol. I. Ecclesiastical 
Persons. By Rev. S. B. Smiru, D.D. With the Imprimatur of the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of New York. 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50; by mail, $0.25 extra. 

FOR SALE BY ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
Printers to the Holy Apostolic Sve, 
MANUFACTURERS AND Importers OF VESTMENTS ann CHURCII ORNAMENTS, 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 
ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegeiable Candles for Church use. 


Is. 5d., Is. 3d., and Is. Id. per Ib. 
N.B.—Twopence per Ib. on Wax, and one penny per lb. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 
Pure Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps (Registered). 

This Oil, the produce of a particular growth, and the finest in quality that it is possible to obtain, 
is refined by a sfectal Process for use in Sanctuary Lamps, and is the so/e reliable o7/ for burning with 
eight-day wicks. It can be obtained only from FRANCIS TUCKER & Co. 

Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 

2s. 6d., 35., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per 11b. tin. 

Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes. 

HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 

Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
1s. per box containing five tablets. 
Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 





For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 
FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTIL MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candies, 








Perry & Co. (Ltd.), Steel Pen Maker 
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These Pens are simply perfection 
for those persons who write rapidly, 
It is almost impossible to al 
them stick in the paper, spurt, ot 
blot, and they do not require dip) 
ping nearly as often as other pens, 


Price, 1s. per box, or 3s. per gross, | 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
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PERRY & CO.’S 


ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS,: 


The universal favour that these assorted boxes, 
of Bands have met with from the public fully 
justifies us in stating that they are one of the 
most useful requisites for the counting-house of 
library. For domestic use they are invaluabl 
to supersede string for jams, preserves, —_ 





&c., being much more economical and convenient., 


6d., .Is,, Is. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d. 
per box, and upwards. 
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“VIADUCT” WATCHES. 


NICKEL KEYLESS. SILVER KEYLESS. 
Price 10s. 6D. EACH. Price 218. EACH. 
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Solid Silver Case, Keyless Action, Horizontal Movement, 
Jewelled ‘ 





Price 10s. 6d. each. Price 21s. each. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO WATCH CLUBS. SHIPPERS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, E.( 


ROEHAMPTON: PRINTED BY JAMES STANLEY. 
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